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NOW IS THE TIME TO 
ORDER YOUR GUIDE 
TO 


The Finest 
Plain Cooking 
in the World’ 





Edited By \MOGENE WOLCOTT 


From the files of THE YANKEE, INC., and from Time- 
Worn Recipe Books and Gracious Contributors 


HERE, at last, is a real, dyed-in-the-wool Yankee cook book with recipes for all the 
choice and famous regional specialties of the six New England states gathered 
together under one cover. 560 recipes tell exactly how to prepare and serve all the 
best New England dishes from clam chowder to crullers—but that is not all! The 
Yankee Cook Book is planned not only as the most thoroughly comprehensive and 
practical cook book of Yankee recipes on the market, but also as a book that apart 
from the recipes will be a pleasure to own. Each treatment of regional cooking has 

a short article by a famous author particularly identified 


SPECIAL FEATURES with the region, interesting anecdotes accompany many 


of the recipes, and the whole book is illustrated and 
Chapters to Mak decorated with line drawings. 
4 T's 4 are 


Your Mouth Water 


by: Here is the cook book that settles arguments which have 
e ; a ‘ 5: mete ‘ 
Wilbur F. Cross rung down through generations the right way to make 
. . Se - clam chowder (20 “right” ways are given); the great 
Good Food in New Eng- ; - 

° .  cruller vs. doughnut dispute; the best ways to bake beans; 

land — and especially h . 3 p ine entenee 
Gonncntions the tastiest mince meats. Pumpkins, oysters, corn meal, 
‘ codfish, maple sugar, lobsters, turkey—all the traditional 
F. F. Van de Water fruits, vegetables, meat, fish and game of New England 
Eating in Vermont. are represented with time-honored recipes and recipes 


that have long been family secrets. 
Laura E. Richards & . 


Maine Food and old 


; ) If you have a drop of New Engiand blood in your veins, 
Maine Recipes. 


you'll find The Yankee Cook Book one of the most enjoyable 


Majorie Mills books you ever owned—a treasured volume to read and 
Herbs. to use. Place your order now for a first edition. 
Se Send This to Your Bookseller 
Clarence M. Webster 
The Connecticut Church If there is no bookseller in your locality this coupon 
Supper. should be sent directly to the publisher, Cowarp- 
McCann Inc., 2 West 45th Street, New York City. 
Joseph C. Lincoln ) 
Cape Cod Food. Gentlemen: 
Christopher La Farge Please send me as soon as published (June 19th) 
Rhode Island Clam Bakes. 3 copies of THe YANKEE Cook Book (Price $2.50) 
.--and Others CII enclose $ . C] Send C.O.D. 


[] Charge to My Account 


ORDER YOUR aaa 
FIRST EDITION — Address _ 
NOW — o City & State___ emma niaeeichatinaninenaiinlanaenaiasaiin 


Name 
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WATCH 
FOR 
F. THIS SIGN _ 
“IN HYANNIS 
WHEN 
TOURING 
CAPE COD 
AFTER 
THE 
WORLD'S FAIR 


* 








wo Gift Shops filled with distinctive 
‘heme many with a Cape Cod and 
New England flavor. You are invited 
to visit our factory and see our candles 
dipped. The first concern to put out 
Bayberry and Solid color Handipt 
candles. Many new novelties this year: 
Fruits, Glo-lites in several sizes includ- 
ing tall ones, hand decorated with Cape 
Cod designs. Scented candles, Light- 


houses and Birch Logs. 


* 


COLONIAL CANDLE COMPANY 
of Cape Cod 
HYANNIS, MASSACHUSETTS 











ANNUITIES 


May be purchased to yield an 
income for life. May be purchased 
to yield an income to two people 
as long as either one is living. May 
be purchased over a period of years 
with income for lite to begin at 
some future date. 


Write for rates and information 


THOMAS TEMPLE POND 


50 Congress Street 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








Pure Vermont Maple Syrup and Spread 
COLORFUL POTTERY JUGS OR JARS 
Tin containers also — Shipped anywhere 
Send for Price List 
WHEN IN VERMONT, VISIT US 


THE HOUSE OF MAPLE SUGAR 
West Rupert, Vermont 


GRANDFATHER CLOCKS 


6 feet high; equipped with four “what-not” or book 
shelves. Dependable electric movement, self-starting, 
guaranteed. Perfect for living room, hallway, office an 
ideal gift. Built by New England craftemen — now sold 
direct from our shop to you at the unbelievably low price 
of $16.95. Full details on request; or send 

check or money order if you want imme- ONLY 


diate delivery. Bachand Clock Manufac- $16. 95 


turing Co., North Adams, Massachusetts. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SESSION 


July 5 to August 12, 1939 


Offers 275 | eouseee in the general fields of Liberal Arts, 

ation, Practical Arts and Letters, 
Music, Thatheer. Law, Education, and Religious and 
Social Work. 


These courses are of interest not only to students seeking 
undergraduate and graduate degrees, but also to adults 
who desire a superior opportunity for self-improvement 
and professional 








adv 
Special programs of courses in the field of education, 
designed for teachers and school administrators, are 


offered. 


For bulletin and further information, address: 
ATLEE L. PERCY, Director 
688 Boylston Street 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





. 
Hand-Crafted Pine 
From the best of Northern-grown pine, duplicates 
of old pieces completely handmade, delivered 
anywhere in the United States. All of our Hand- 
Crafted Pine looks as though it were washed by 
the waves and polished by the winds of old New 
England. 
Send for price list 


EARLE G. STEELE 
Unusual Reproductions 
READING, MASSACHUSETTS 


HAND KNITTING 
e YARNS e 


French Angoras — Scotch Shetlands — 
Imported Cashmeres — Camel's Hair 
Zephyrs — Worsteds 
LARGE COLOR SELECTION 
PRICED LOW 


Free samples will be furnished upon request 


OLD COLONY YARN MILLS 
Dept. Y Hingham, Mass. 














SCHULT 
TRAILERS 


All 1939 models on dis- 

play. Write for descriptive 

folder. 

SCHULT'S NEW ENGLAND —Rear 15 Mass. Ave., 
Aang, CAamachasatin, ot Conbridgn Line 


















“United States, U.S. Possessions & 
British No. America”, 1,000 illus 

trations, complete except for great 
rarities, lowest prices—a valuable 
check list and reliable source of 
supply! ‘‘Cata ~~ of Foreign 
Stamps” included. oth free. 


H. E. HARRIS G CO. 
317 Transit Bidg. Boston, ‘Mass. 
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YANKEE assumes no responsibility for transactions arising out of these columns, except 
that of placing one swopper in touch with another. The rate is 3¢ a word per insertion, 
minimum 50¢. Look around your house now — see what you'd like to get rid of and what 
you think you might get for it; then send in your ad. You'll be + ~~~ at the fun you'll 
get out of this swopping hobby. To answer an ad, write to the 

ad in care of YANKEE and your answer will be forwarded. 


ey number under the 


PAPA AAA el el ol oo el ell lel el el ll lel dl dl dl dl dl dd ed dd 
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For rainy-day reading Swedenborg’s works — nine- 
teen vols. almost new. Will swop for books or what have 
you? MY 301 





I nae an old ship's log and a —_ drawing (framed) 
of the ship and want an old atlas or two. Or what would 
you suggest? MY302 

















most everything. 
nt. Write MY303 


Let's exc hange swop lists. Have 
Need many old things you don’t want. 





Hankerin’ for daguerreotypes in cases or as buttons. 
Will swop sumthin’ you want for ‘em. MY304 





Heaven in Haverhill. Will swop for a southern New 
Hampshire farm an eight-room house, best location in 
Haverhill. Cost $12,000. Ww hat have you? MY30. 














Cc Melody fussomene for portable ty pewrite r or what 
you got? MY3 








I've two cars but can drive only one at a time. Who 
has a house trailer that they'll swop for one of them? 
MY307 








Peter Arno's Dress Parade — F. W. Beers & Co., Allas 
of Worcester County, Mass., are yours for a good swop. 
Want old colored glass, tin trays or what? Also have a 
“Grandma” clay pipe, doll, child's oo of wooden shoes 
and a small unframed sampler. MY308 





Remember how proud you were when you had the 
house wired for electricity? What became of your old 
kerosene lamps? Have you any of colored glass (not 
painted china) or any with a small square piece of 
marble for a base, or a base of “milk white” glass? 
Name your wants. ‘MY309 

” Spring Geanias | @ecove red ‘old Household Encyclope- 
dia, 


very amusing; old Sir James Barrie A Window in 
Thrums; Salem edition of Hawthorne's Tanglewood 
Tales. Can you find popular songs 1890 1910? MY310 





How much maple syrup is offered for a 50-egg Spring- 
field-Ohio incubator small gas jet, hot water heater; 
kerosene lamp might be used, automatic temperature 
control? Also an electric 24” diameter cover. Both com- 
plete and in good condition. MY 311 





acres Sestined. quantity large pine and 


( a over $2,000. What am I offered? MY3 


Have 
spruce 


N.Y. Daily Graphic, Frank Leslie's Weekly and other 
old daily and weekly illustrated papers wanted. Will 
trade clean copies of Plain Talk, American Mercury, 
Atlantic, Antiquary (rare British magazine), etc.; or fine 
old colored prints, or colored fashion plates, etc., for old 
weekly and daily papers or for good value of postage 
stamps, or maple sugar (my sweet tooth goes back to my 
New England grandpare nts). Write me anyway. MY313 





Got lotsa glass, antiques. Want lotsa envelopes be- 
fore 1880. MY314 


One rubber-tired oak wheel chair for old glass or 
furniture. Or hooked rug. What have you? MY315 

I have no use for: Jewel heat regulator clock-thermo- 
stat (upstairs end of the equipment); one Minneapolis 
(3 wire) aquastat for the boiler; Excelso type hot water 
heater; several hot-air registers; five-light, brass, living 
room, electric fixture (a beauty); pair of garage doors 
with hardware; several windows and doors; pulleys, 
hangers, shafting, belting; 17” inside diam. circular 
mounting for exhaust fan; Bishop and Babcock Eureka 
water pressure, brass, air compressor; Janette Mfg. Co. 
belt drive air compressor with Bosch Magneto on shaft; 
one 26” by 48” leaded glass type ornamental glass, for 
window or door (one small corner glass broken out); one 
large and one small tool chest. What do you offer? MY316 








To be in style I need snowshoes, 7’ hardwood skis, or 
a lady's bicycle. Also want a standard make, portable 
typewriter and copies of YANKEE before July, 1938 
What do you want? It will soon be time for bathing 
suits so hurry with those winter sport t things MY317 











~ Who would like a brown Farrand Senior Loud Speaker ! 
17 4%” diameter, black base, for radio in excellent con- 
dition? I would like pure maple e syrup MY 318 














Are you looking for an ice- box ‘and afew e extra a blan 
kets for your summer place? We have both which we will 
swop for rier pues kettle or whatever else you might 
suggest. MY3 


WwW ill swop an orange (not too giddy) suede jacket, size 
16, for some perer nnial plants or shr ubs. MY 320 














We want living quarters for 2 ladies s, commuting dis- 
tance from New York City for “June, July and August 
Near water desirable, but not essential. Small bungalow 
or 2 or 3 rooms in house will do. Some furniture. We have 
old Paisley shawl (value $100) and 400 day clock « 
what do you want? MY321 

Continued on page 4 











Only 20 miles 











FROM THE NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 1 
AR New England begins 


P R E Y ] E W 


AT THE NEW YORK | 
WORLDS FAIR ad, _ 





4 b4 ae Ae Typ) my "3 
ry CEP AS ae 
VACATION IN NEW ENGLA 


ner 











In New England are wildernesses with mountains, 
lakes, singing streams and virgin forests; trails and 
shelters; miles of sandy beaches; historic New 
England villages, towns and cities. Throughout New 
England there is a gracious atmosphere of peace 
and quiet, mellowed by more than three centuries 
of living. The vacation season? The year around. 
Visit all New England this year. 


® Beautiful FREE BOOKLET! 


Thirty-six pages filled with beautiful 
illustrations of New England vacation 


spots. Official information — facts every- 
; one should know. Clip the coupon now. 
scoee SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS eeeaaneaeaey 
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' i 
; NEW ENGLAND COUNCIL . 
s Statler Building, Boston, Mass. . 
' 

: Please send me, free, my copy of your 36-page Vacation ; 
: Booklet. ° 
' ' 
' ' 
: Name . 
' ' 
; Address . 
' t 
' ' 
Lenn neneaaeuseeseesesseeeeassssasesesond 
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World Famous 


ESMOND 


from this great 
New England Mill 


THE ESMOND MILLS 
ESMOND, R. I. 





Foon the little town of 
Esmond, Rhode Island, go super- 
fine Esmond blankets to almost 
every corner of the globe — bring- 
ing their gift of healthful, relaxed 
sleep. Esmond blankets fly the 
airways, sail the seven seas, cover 
the sick in hospitals, equip fine 
hotels, fine yachts, and fine 
homes. Their great popularity is 
due largely to the exclusive 
Esmond ‘‘Pelage Process’’ — a 
method for making blankets 
doubly warm without increasing 
the weight. 


Send 10c for 13’ x 18’ Bunny 
Esmond Game. Children love it. 


THE ESMOND MILLS 
Esmond, Rhode Island 


THE ESMOND MILLS 
Granby, Quebec 


THE ESMOND MILLS (U. K.) 
LIMITED, London 








AUCTION 
TODAY! 


Turn to page 29 


ee 


YANKEE, INC. 
DUBLIN, NEW HAMPSHIRE 





4... YANKEE 





Continued from page 2 


Nursery man wants to turn sailor. Will one small 
trees for a cabin cruiser of about 30 feet. MY3 


Have to offer large amount of laboratory glassware and 
chemical reagents-equipment; heavy duty transformer 
for Neon sign; plate ‘gis ass box electric sign for indoor or 
outdoor use (approx. 12 x 30 in.); standard telegraph 
receiver; one-year-old Philco auto radio in excellent 
condition, brand new tubes. Will swop the whole lot for 
metal working lathe approx. 36” bed or will swop any 
item singly for what have you? + andirons or fire- 
ple ace equipment of intere MY3 


Who has a gilded we oode n ‘wate h sign, such as used to 
hang in front of every watchmaker’s shop? Would also 
like one of the wooden jack boots which swung as a 
sign in front of many cobblers’ places. MY324 


Young Goshawk, Cooper's Hawk, Sharp- -Shinne d 
Hawk, Pigeon Hawk, or Duck Hawk, wanted by man 
living near Boston who will be interested in any reason- 
able suggestion of proper value of item in return. MY325 









My hobby is collecting children’s coin banks. If you 
have one or more I will swop you stamps for them. Or 
what do you want? MY326 


Racing boat, 151 Craft, Hacker designed, 18’ long, 
single step, 100 HP Frontenac motor, speed 45 m.p.h. 
without super-charger. What am I offered, or what will 
you trade? Boat in Al ——-- Can be seen at Irwin 
Corp., The Weirs, N. Details and pictures by com- 
municating with MY32 4 


New York Ad Man (reasonably smart) will swop Ad- 


vertising and Publicity for a two weeks’ vacation, and, 
or, occasional week ends. MY328 
I have some duplicate copies of Farmer's Weekly 


Museum published in Walpole 1797—1801. Will swop for 
copies I haven't got. Vermont imprints and books 
wanted in trade for stamps of United States and pos- 
sessions. M Y329 

It will soon be canning g and je lly 1 time. 
easy seal pint jars, and same number jelly jars. I want 
old glass (buckle or wild flower), Currier & Ives prints, 
old United States stamps or what have you? MY330 


I have 5 doz. 





I have an 1858 Walling map of Franklin County, 
Mass., 2 Hosea Doten 1855 map of Windsor County, 
Vt., a Whitelaw 1821 map of Vermont, and an 1859 map 
of Plymouth, Vt., all in good condition. Willing to sell 
or exchange for New Hampshire maps of equal value. 
A302 





My little car is so overloaded with horns, lights, radio, 
gadgets and tools that there is no room left for baggage. 
Want to swop that on-the-roof baggage carrier you 
don't use (now that your new car has a trunk) for some 
of my jiggermebobs? A house radio, incubator, Model-A 
Ford, or you-name-it. A303 





How about it, Yankees? Don’t you want to own a nice 
puppy this spring? I have registered, pedigreed Scotties, 
Wire-haired Terriers and Cockers. All from the best of 
bloodlines. Raised on a big dairy farm. Each one given 
individual care and attention. Write me your wishes 
and what you have to swop. All letters answered. A305 








I have a copy of Ethan Allen and the Green Mountain 
Heroes of '76, by DePuy, published in 1853. It is in good 
condition. I want old glass buckle or wildflower pattern, 
any kind U. S. stamps, or what have you? A306 


My heart yearns for an old silhouette. I have Godey 
prints and old engravings for exchange. A311 








Someone has good ‘old house with two many unused 
rooms, located on route highway. Protestant Yankee 
couple (in 50's) has stock of old glass and china, but no 
selling place. Why can't we get together on share basis? 
A313 


Have antique baby sleigh, made with pole to pull by 
instead of the usual handles. Original paint and uphol- 
stery. No bottom pad. Very good condition. _Swop for 
repeating shotgun or rifle; or what have you? A: 314 


Seeking: hooked rugs, chair seats, handmade cover- 
lets, and quilts. Offering: books, sleds; odd assortment 
of antiques for exchange. A320 


Will swop six-room, semi-detached, brick house 
(HOLC mortgage, Boston suburb — professional and 
business community — 20 minutes by El to State St.) 
for country, village or small-town house (bungalow or 
one story preferred) of equal or less value. What have 
you? A321 


Cleopatra! King ‘Farouk! ... Fifty ae, “different 
stamps for one Egyptian wedding stamp. A323 

















Have you kept your Philip Hale program notes of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra and will you swop them for 
Victor Gold Seal Records? Or what do you want? A324 


Copy of my book of verse (published by Coward- 
McCann, praised by a famous poet) swopped for night's 
lodging and breakfast when I take a bicycle trip through 
New England this summer. M305 





You'll need my seven-months-old male Collie to drive 
the cows, guard the house, and play with the guests this 
spring. Has tawny coat with white markings and deep 


white collar. Also have adorable six-week-old Collies; 
watch fobs now, watch dogs tomorrow. Name your 
swop. M311 





I have boys’ cotton suits, 3 and 4-year sizes; a pair of 
little boy's “‘ high-ups"’ size 10. What am I offered? M318 





My stuffed, pileated woodpecker has mites, but no 
moths. I want mounted moths or butterflies. Can't we 
get together? M320 





Have used Royal Culinaire electric beater; slic ing and 
shredding attachments never used. Also good books in 
excellent condition. Send for my list. Where's yours? 
M321 

Ww ho wants a really old Farmer's Almanac or a clock 
reel, for a five-inch diameter glass lamp shade or an old 
leather fire bucket. M323 








Going South? You should take my golf clubs with you. 
I have two bags, six woods, and nine irons. How's for a 
swop? M326 





Will swop pair C. C. M. tube ice skates (skate size 
10 44), tennis racket or pair sik new ladies’ shoes — 
7% AA brown gabardine, for U. S., Canadian, Austra- 
lian stamps. 29 


Learn more — earn more! What have you to swop for 
a LaSalle Business Administration course, new; Ameri- 
can Rifleman 1932-—36—37-—38, perfect? M332 


I've got a ticket to Georgia! And no room in my 
carpet bag for extra large old-fashioned bedspread 
(about 100 years old) and large, pieced-up quilt in two- 
inch squares. Also have a roll of new burlap for someone 
who makes rugs. M333 


Like to play the gramophone? Will swop standard 
vocal and instrumental records of present and historic 
interest. Also record albums and accessories. Am inter- 
ested in books, stamps and post cards. M335 


Want: defaulted stock certificates and bonds, old 
prints, stamps, daggers, swords (whew!), books, news- 
papers, relics, etc. Willoffer cameras, field glasses, violin, 
clarinet, electric shavers, microscope, etc. _ M336 


Ww ho hasa good atlas or other books, ora hooked or 
braided rug to swop for the following text books, all in 
good condition: Emerson's Essentials of Medicine, Colp 
and Keeler’s Surgical Nursing, Williams’ Anatomy and 
Physiology, Blumgarten’s Materia Medica, McCrea's 
Procedures in Nursing, and Biddle’s Chemistry for Nurses, 
all standard works? M338 


I have 2 vols. of Cottage Bible, 1837, 5 vols. of Casket 
1828-1832, complete set of Ancient History by Rollins, 
Underwood typewriter in good condition, and a home- 
made, heavily constructed, large Ping-pong table. What 
am I offered in antiques for one or all? 1 




















What do I hear for 100 acres plus of Southern New 
Hampshire pasture and woodland, ninety minutes trom 
Boston? Suitable for summer cottage (there's a slick 
view) and private game preserve. F303 


If possible send me U. S. Camera for 1935, 1937, | 1938 
I have Sergeant's French Perspectives, Sherwood’ s The 
Worn Doorstep, 100,000,000 Guinea Pigs, Forster's 
Howard's End, Sinclair's The Flaw in the Crystal, and 
The Man from Norlands by Buchan. F307 


Have glass cover 54” in diameter, 3 panels of grapes 
on pebbled background, acorn knob. Would dicker with 
owner of base for this, give or take. Also, Barney & 
perry shoe skates, size 7 4%, slightly used. Any offers? 

308 


Will swop fine watch repairing (been 50 years in one 
lecation) for antique brass or porcelain clocks. F309 














Heavy fur coat, size about 44, Russian wolf inside 
(doesn't bite), heavy cloth outside. Cost $295.00 new, 
Rogers Peet Co. Also silver and pearl mounted banjo. 
Want room and board next summer if that's your busi- 
ao, or farm products delivered in Woonsocket, R. 1. 

1 





Will trade Thar She Blows (autographed copy; value 
$2.50 but worth more) for Vermont Maple syrup. 
Might consider a jug from New Hampshire if more 
quantity and better quality. F313 








Full size, handmade, crazy patchwork spread. All 
new silk pieces. Ideal wall-hanging for large space in 
oy colonial room. Value $25.00. What have you? 

314 





Some gal will want you for her valentine in my tux, 
trousers, waistcoat (36), fine quality, scarcely worn. 
Desire four-drawer, pine chest, scraped clean, delivered 
F315 

(Continued on page 26) 








Notice to Swoppers 


removal of the old is the first of the 
month previous to the one in which 
you wish your ad to appear or to be 
pulled. When your swop has been 
completed please notify us. And be sure 
to send your key number. Every time 
you do means one less gray hair for the 
Swop Editor! 


ee eae 


{ The closing date for new swops and | 
{ 
) 
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Our Contributors 





TRISTRAM LIVINGSTONE is the pen name 
of a Massachusetts Smart Yank (Decem- 
ber, 1938 YANKEE) member of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, poet, 
Harvard student, and owner of the 
most beautiful Russian wolfhound in 
Boston. Mr. Livingstone’s favorite spot 
is Monhegan Island, Maine, where he 
summers. 


CHARLOTTE B. Siuis is the grand- 
daughter of Captain Babcock and the 
“clipper ship lady.” She is a Vassar 
graduate, has a husband on the staff of 
the Yale Library, and three sons. Mrs. 
Sills has done miscellaneous writing for 
newspapers and magazines. 


Pseudo-farmer; part-time instructor in 
English at Rensselear Polytechnic Insti- 
tute; amateur gardener, musician, actor; 
and Managing Editor of TJrai/s is Frep 
Lape. Latest word from Mr. Lape in- 
forms us that he has added stamp col- 
lecting to the foregoing — and is in- 
dustriously working at it. 


Raymonp F. Boswortu says he is 
Rhode Island by descent, Connecticut 
by birth, Massachusetts by trade, New 
Hampshire by marriage, and Vermont 
by conviction and adoption. He teaches 
English at Simmons College in the win- 
ter and play-production at Breadloaf 
School in the summer. 


Curr Brap.Ley has been in the engi- 
neering business (the drafting end of it) 
for some twenty-odd years; and he has 
been a fisherman of all sorts since he 
first glimpsed the sea. Surf fishing is his 
particular delight, but Mr. Bradley 
also enjoys studying, sketching, and 
writing about all kinds of fish; and boats, 
too. 


Henry L. McDermortrt spends his spare 
time working for a college degree. He 
has successfully proved that even if you 
never wrote a word before you were 
forty it’s never too late to begin life in 
the writing profession. Mr. McDermott 
was an editor of the American Guide 
series, contributes to national maga- 
zines, and is soon bringing out a book. 
Last September YANKEE published his 
Fire on the Mountain. 


Our CovER this month acknowledges 
credit to a Rock of Ages poster which 
goes back a good many years. . . the 


poster was loaned to us by courtesy of 


the Hays Advertising Agency of Bur- 
lington, Vermont. 
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These amazing shots made with This yearswitch to Acushnet Balls. 


Acushnet Balls are headline news 


Sales are increasing by the hun- 


because they are dramatic, un- dreds of thousands without bally- 


usual. They are significant to you hoo or endorsements — sheerly on 


because they definitely prove the playing merit. Ask your Pro. 


true-flight distance, all-club 
accuracy and durability of 
Acushnet Balls. Only a scien- 
tifically set and timed driving 
machine can so practically 
demonstrate the playing quali- 
ties of a ball — can so reassur- 
ingly prove what can be 
expected of a ball truly hit. 
And only a ball perfectly made 
can stand the smashing gaff 


of the above machine tests. 


fee Oo i a 





GOLF’S GREATEST HIT SHOW 


The Acushnet Demonstration Machine tours the 
country annually to prove that Acushnet 
Balls are built for winning golf. 300. . . 400 

500-yard drives; 150-yard chip shots dead 
to the pin! Then X-rays of these same balls 
guillotine tests — compression tests to prove 
Acushnet Balls can take it 


Pre eo 


ACUSHN tLe BALLS 


SOLD ONLY THROUGH PRO SHOPS 





Titleist Jie Bediord The 
For Experts Only 


The ball that can take it 


Green Ray 50c 
Pinnacle Bie 
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SAV Wow 

The pictorial 

record of a 

’round - the- 

world voyage 

in the 

schooner 
YANKEE 


SAILING 
TO SEE 


By Captain and Mrs. 
Irving Johnson 


“Cruise conscious folks will de- 
light in this picture-full and color- 
ful volume.” — Boston Herald. 
The 350 photographs are accom- 
panied by narrative captions and 
each group of photos is preceded 
by an explanatory chapter. $3.50 


“ Books that Live”’ 


W. W. NORTON & COMPANY 
70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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DESPERATELY! 


There is a severe shortage of 
back copies of YANKEE. We 
couldn’t fill a ‘‘complete back 
copy” order from this office if we 
had to. Will anyone who is will- 
ing to part with their back issues 
please communicate with us. 
For our own use we’d like to buy 
them cheap. For others who 
want to fill in their files, we will 
refer their inquiries directly to 
you. April 1938, January 1937, 
February 1938, June 1938, 
wanted particularly. 


YANKEE, INC., Dublin, N. H. 











(THIS MONTH'S BOOK) 








FOR YOUR 
NEW ENGLAND # Bi 
BOOKSHELF 





LIFE ALONG THE 
CONNECTICUT RIVER 


April 17. 200 photographs. $3.75 
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STEPHEN DAYE PRESS 
BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
ATALOGUE 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE 
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BY ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


Books come first and for these Mrs. Ruth Coffin does much of the reading and many 


of the reviews. Poetry comes last —a very 


An ALMANAC OF HuMAN NATURE 


Take It From Me, by Neal O’ Hara. (Waverly 
House, Boston, Mass. $1.95.) 


Neal O’Hara, veteran New England col- 
umnist, has just become the father of a book. 
He has sent your reviewer a copy of it. 

I wish Neal would become a father every 
year. For his book, ““Take It from Me,” is as 
good as the “Old Farmer’s Almanac” in 
keeping the whole family and all the visitors 


| quiet. Not so quiet, though, all the time, for 





there have been five upstanding quarrels 
over my copy so far. As to who should have 
it next. And I can’t get a word out of my 
friends when they call. They sit and read 
O’Hara’s book. And keep me from reading 
it. 

I have read O’Hara for years, piecemeal. 
But I have never had a chance to have such 
a full banquet of him as now. His book has 
everything one needs to know in order to 
shine among modern intelligence tests. Here 
are the makings of a dozen games of “‘Ask 
Me Another” and “‘Who’s Got the Figure 
for the Tax Bill of Monaco?” Not to mention 
the successful beginnings to a hundred after- 
dinner speeches. 

Here is the explanation of the correctness 
of the quotations from Shakespeare, printed 
in the Congressional Record, by Senators 
who failed all their English courses in the 
grammar school. James H. Wick, Senate 
stenographer, is the nigger in that woodpile. 





iel a rt 
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r ded by the chef 


Here is the comforting information that the 
testimony of a lie-detector cannot be used 
against a man at his trial. You can find out 
what cities it is illegal to snore in. If you are 
a Mohammedan, you will be glad to know 
that, other things being equal, you can be- 
come President of the United States. But 
you can’t reverse the charge on a telephone 
call to Scotland. 

Here’s a good one to start off a speech 
right and catch the attention of the intel- 
ligentsia: 

The farmer’s horse would start going slowly 
and then stop. 

“Is he balky?” asked the city man. 

“No,” replied the farmer, “but he’s so afraid 
I'll say ‘Whoa’ and he won’t hear me, he stops 
every once in a while to listen.” 


This is an almanac with the interesting 
statistics and the jokes crowding out all the 
tables of tides and changes of the moon. It 
is an “Old City-Man’s Almanac” as well as 
an “Old Farmer’s.” It is an “Almanac of 
Human Nature.” 


Lire ON THE Connecticut River. (Stephen 
Daye Press, Brattleboro, Vt. $3.75.) 


Introduced by Charles Crane, written by 
Marion Hooper, and illustrated with over 
200 photographs by five different artists — 
this book also boasts of an unusually effective 
sheet fed gravure process—all the more 
effective in the surroundings of Stephen 


























Daye’s usual high typographical standards. 
Mr. Crane reminds us that the Connecticut 
is “‘peculiarly, the birthplace and home of 
Democracy, it is the home of a contented 
people.” And one gets that feeling from this 
book, too, flowing as it does, evenly, peace- 
fully, from its source to the sea through 
schools, inns, bookshops, factories, farms, 
cities — the whole gamut of New England 
life. In its way, the book covers everything 

. everything except the missing shotgun 
supposedly resting beneath the Northfield 
bridge (what a publisher’s opportunity!). 
It probably is the New England book of the 
year, but somehow, we miss the power, the 
danger, the latent ruthlessness of this river, 
because beneath the calm exterior of the 
usual peaceful beauty of it, there is an ornery 
spirit which reminds the. ordinary fellow 
he’d better “keep off.” It is a river that kills 
as well as it creates and won’t be harnessed, 
by the gods, any more than will the peopie 
by its banks. 


R. S. 


ANOTHER Boston CLASSIC 


Wickrorp Pornt, by John P. Marquand. 
(Little, Brown and Company, Boston, Mass. 
$2.75.) 

The creator of ““The Late George Apley” 
gives us another novel about Boston and its 
environs. This time it is the story of a family, 
rather than an individual. 

Told by Jim Calder, a writer of successful 
fiction, this account of the run-out, aristo- 
cratic Brill family is an amusing and 
absorbing thing. The Brills have for an 
ancestor a poet of sorts, John Brill, and 
though they never read his poems, they lean 
heavily on this rather shaky claim to great- 
ness. Jim Calder is connected to the Brills 
by marriage, and the Brills look on him with 
good-humored contempt. They borrow his 
money, expeet him to untangle their affairs, 
and even suck gasoline out of his car for 
them when they need it. How these Brills 
hold your interest by the simple art of doing 
nothing is a mystery, but they do. 

I don’t think Marquand is taking New 
England and its bluebloods for a ride. I 
don’t think he is satirizing any group of 
people as typical of a class. He isn’t pillorying 
typical decadent Brahmins. He is being an 
artist with such materials as happen to 
come to hand. He is proving what a master 
craftsman he is with characters. He builds a 
Brill family and makes us believe them. My 
guess is that Mr. Marquand is going to be 
bored to tears with a lot of people trying to 
guess who Southby, the Harvard house- 
master, really is and wondering if it is young 
Mrs. X, of the North Shore, that Marquand 
had in mind when he put Bella Brill together 
with such diabolical cleverness. 

Anyway, Marquand has written a book, 
which exasperates and delights you at the 
same time. That’s a pretty good recipe for a 
masterpiece. You will have to read this 
book if you want to hold up your end of the 
conversation at dinner tables this summer 
and fall. 

Rut Corrin 


VERMONT TIMBER 
SEASONED TimBeR, by Dorothy Canfield. (Har- 
court, Brace and Company, New York. $2.50.) 
Windward County, Vermont, is called 
upon to face in microcosm one of the issues 
before the world, Nazism. A typical New 


England, one-horse academy is left a million | 
dollars for endowment, provided it will ex- | 


clude Jews and eliminate women. The 
citizens of this isolated community don’t care 
especially one way or the other about Jews, 
but they do care for freedom and tolerance. 
In their own unemotional Vermont way, 
through that democratic institution of the 
town meeting, the people vote to let the 
million dollars go hang. 

It sounds like a formula. But Miss Can- 
field has done far more than make an in- 
ternational political issue seem a natural 
affair in a rural town. She has made a fine 
novel sturdy, independent, clean 
people. As always, she makes small life 
sound like large life. She puts her ideas into 
people who can walk and talk. 

Timothy Hulme is one of her best charac- 
ters. He is the principal of the Clifford 
Academy. Equipped to be a teacher any- 
where, he stays in Vermont and fights to 
bring to these fresh, vigorous boys and girls 
a broader idea of what life is all about. He 
coaches swimming and skating like a seraph. 
He gathers the boys and girls around his 
open fire and talks them into being men and 
women. He steadfastly resists all attempts to 
turn his school into a smart prep school for 
the rich. He has to face seeing the young girl 
he loves, with the despairing devotion of a 
middle-aged, lonely man, marry the young 
relative he has befriended. 

Miss Canfield catches what New England 
stands for in the natural, reserved, unliterary 
phrases New England uses. “‘After bread the 
people’s need is education.” “She comes of 


about 


good stock,” said Mr. Dewey, “and she does | 


them credit.” 
The book does credit to the greatest artist 
in humanity Vermont has yet produced. 
Rutu Corrin 


SaiLinG TO SEE, by Captain and Mrs. Irving 


Johnson. (W. W. Norton & Company, New 


York. $3.50.) 

Here is the second voyage around the 
world of the sailing ship Yankee. Manned 
by a crew of amateur sailors, with sensible 
ideas about uniforms and sleeping, these 
youngsters, who were selected for their con- 
geniality as well as knowledge, had an ex- 
traordinarily good time. They took in such 
high spots as Haiti, Galapagos, Easter Is- 
land, Pitcairn— where they helped the 
descendants of the old Bounty to lay in a 
year’s stock of lumber — South Sea islands, 
East India, and Africa. They had an infant 
baby along, and he enjoyed his crawl 
around the world. He provided a quick con- 
tact with the primitive people they met. 
Trust a baby to open doors even to grass 
houses! 

The book is mostly photographs. And 
such photographs! Over 300 of them. And 
they are full of amazing life and movement. 

(Continued on page 27) 








Now Ready! 


ROBERT P. 
TRISTRAM COFFIN’S 


Colleeted 
Poems 


His own selections from eight 
volumes of the verse which have 
won him such a distinctive place 
in American literature. To these 
are added some forty other 
poems not previously published 
in book form. 


“Seldom will one run across lines 
20 indigenous to a locale, yet so 
universal in human significance.” 


— New York Times 


Price $3.00 


at any bookstore 


THE MACMILLAN 
COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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3000 Books of Leisure 


the hobbyists’ handbook 


HE only complete leisure bibliography is 
now ready. Hobbyists, group leaders, teach- 
ers, librarians will find this the ideal reference 
volume. 64 pages, illustrated, 10 cents 
Back numbers of LEISURE, “the magazine 
of a thousand diversions,” for 1934, 1935, 1936, 
1937 and 1938, available at 10 cents each — 20 
for $1.00. Bound volumes $2.00 each 


LEISURE BOOKS 
683 Adiantic Ave. Besten, Mass. 
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Tbe HARPOON 


NANTUCKET ISLAND'S SUMMER 
MAGAZINE 
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Squares Away for Its Sixth Season 


Subscription $1.00 Sample copy 10 cents 
KATHARINE LORD 
Nantucket Island Massachusetts 














BIRDS 


OF THE 
CONNECTICUT 


VALLEY in MASSA- 


CHUSETTS by Bagg ard Eliot 


8s0 pages. Colored frontispiece and 
Map end papers. Iil. $8.50 


HAMPSHIRE BOOKSHOP 
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BULBS 


For Spring Planting 


NEW CARNATION -FLOWERED 
BEGONIAS 


Collection Offer 
4 Bulbs—1 each 
of White, Pink, 
Crimson and 
Yellow... $1 

Value if bought 
separately 31.20 
Brilliant, fringed flowers. Easy to grow. 
Any of the above colors — also scarlet and 


apricot — 30c each, $1.50 for 6, $2.50 for 10 


10 DISTINCT EXHIBITION DAHLIAS 


Collection Offer $2 
Value if bought separately 34.45 


Due to a good crop 
we are able to offer 
these 10 lovely va- 
rieties at this special 
price: 
Elizabeth Potter 
Rose-pin 
Francis Larocco 
Pure yellow 
Jane Cow! — Bronze 
Jersey's Beauty 
Pin 








Kentucky —Orange 
Kiss Me—Red and White 

Pink Glory — Rose-Lavender 

Red King —Deep Red 

Salmon Supreme—Salmon-pink 
White King—Pure White 


1939 Seed Annual Free on Request 


Scamp aber 


132 to 138 Church aS. Dept. Y 


» N. J. 
Englewood, N. J. 
Hempstead, L. I. 


Branch owen 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Stamford, Conn. 
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Worcester Ari Museum 





F. W. Benson 


Yarden Jalk 


By J. ALMUS RUSSELL 


This department is in memory of Louise Crathern Russell, the 
author's wife, one of YANKEE’S earliest friends and contributors 


BURYING-GROUND BLOSSOMS 


** Ere man is aware 
That the spring is here 
The plants have found it out.” 


Or» CEMETERIES provide a 
charm unexcelled along many of the 
almost deserted roads of the New Eng- 
land countryside. No matter how run- 
out the soil may be, flowers usually 
bloom from April to November. Per- 
haps the profusion of wild and culti- 
vated spring blossoms is the most at- 
tractive of all. 

The banks of low moss pinks run riot 
on the sandy soil where many of the 
cemeteries are located, furnishing a 
carpet of beauty which is unsurpassed. 
In between the low yellow cypress 
(with its viscous milky juice so dis- 
agreeable to the touch), dandelions, 
| lamb-quarters, and Indian tobacco are 
everywhere. 

Long neglected family lots reveal a 
profusion of jonquil and daffodil blos- 
soms, early or late blooming according 
to the season. The white drift of saxi- 
frage blooms covers nearby ledges. 
Damp springy spots produce the purple, 
the blue, the white, and particularly the 
yellow violet of which Bryant wrote: 


“Oft, in the sunless April day, 
Thy early smile has stayed my walk; 

But midst the gorgeous blooms of May 

I passed thee on thy humble stalk.” 

Lilacs endure dry weather exceed- 
ingly well and, in central New England, 
should bloom well before Memorial 
Day. Although they spread, judicious 
pruning makes this shrub, with all of its 
variations of color, exceedingly practi- 
cal, particularly for planting around the 
old weathered stone walls which border 
the burying-ground; while the bridal 
wreath, with its delicate feathery white- 
ness, is highly decorative. 

Hot-glowing peonies — white, red, 
pink, and yellow — properly set out and 
cultivated, provide a blaze of color and 
continue to bloom well into June. The 
size of the blossoms is in striking con- 
trast to the more delicate later flowers; 
and seedlings set out in the youth of a 
centenarian often become great plants, 
many feet in circumference, before the 
same gardener reaches the century 
mark. 

One lot in a local cemetery is re- 
markable for the originality of the 
owner. The lot is covered with a rich 
loam and well fertilized. Instead of 
planting the ground to lawn-seed, the 











whole surface is covered with a bed of , 
green English ivy. Over the back of the | 
gravestone a finer ivy climbs, softening | 
the lines of the white granite — yet in 
no way obscuring the lettering on the 
front side of the tombstone. 

One of the problems there, too, is a 
lot with steeply sloping sides, on which 
it appears to be impossible to make 
grass grow. A simple but effective 
method of “grassing-over” such slopes 
is to “‘seed-down” the ground with fine 
lawn seed, cover the entire surface with 
strips of burlap bags, firmly pressed 
into the earth and “pinned on the 
sides’ with wire staples of large size. 
Soon the grass will proceed to appear 
through the burlap. Let it come, but do 


not remove the bagging. Rather let the | 


grass continue to grow, permitting the 
cloth to decay. And with a little care, an 
excellent lawn is produced to cover the 
slope and hold it in place. 

Many of the more common wild 
flowers transplant with a little care. 
Many of our old cemeteries, altogether 
too closely clipped by the caretaker 
before Memorial Day, would be more 
beautiful if planted to the flowers in- 
digenous to the woodlands and fields of 
the section — the white and the red 
trillium, the wild geranium, the col- 
umbine (said to be found in some vari- 
ety in every State of the Union), the 
fringed polygala, and the lady’s slipper 
with all of its interesting varieties. 

For the relatives who visit the family 
lot but once a year on or around Me- 
morial Day, geraniums provide one of 
the most lasting flowers; and, by water- 
ing them through the dry season, they 
bloom the whole summer through. The 
procedure which I have followed is as 
follows: Purchase at the florist’s as many 
plants with blossoms and buds as mark- 
ers in the family lot. A few days before 
Memorial Day, provide yourself with a 
trowel, a bag of commercial fertilizer, 
several cans of water, and a hammer. 
Carefully dig a hole at the outside of the 
base of each marker, slightly larger and 
deeper than the flowerpot which holds 
the plant. Then, after placing a trowel- 
ful of the phosphate in the hole, pour ina 
dipper of water, break the pottery pot, 
place a few of the pieces in the hole to 
provide drainage. Next the plant, with 
roots intact, is firmly pressed down into 
the hole, more water is poured in, and 
loose earth fills up the remainder of the 
hole. Usually a nearby neighbor will 
water the plants all summer for a small 
fee; and the blossoms furnish a living 
memorial pleasing to all those who pass 
by the burial-lots. 

An ingenious acquaintance of mine 

(Continued on page 55) 














SPRAYING + FEEDING 


a Proven Formula 
for Insect and 
Disease Control 


The effective control of 
insects and disease by 
SPRAYING calls for 
accurate diagnosis and 
scientifically correct 
methods and materials, 
The Bartlett Organiza- 
tion bas spent years of 
research and thousands 
of dollars in perfecting 
this branch of their 
service. 


The best treatment for undernourished trees is a generous meal 
of Bartlett "'Green Tree Food"’—a complete, well-balanced ration 
containing all of the elements required for bealthy, vigorous 
growth, from which the tree feeds throughout the entire season. 


Daren disease strikes in the human family, medical men frequently find it desirable to 
supplement other treatment with a resistance-building diet. » » Similarly, when trees suffer 
from insect infestation or disease the trained Dendrician turns to the twin weapons — 
SPRAYING and FEEDING — for the most effective control. » » Insects and fungus dis- 
eases most commonly attack trees that are under par — trees lacking in resistance simply 
because they are undernourished. » » Even in those cases where it is possible to eradicate 
the insect or disease through a Spraying the tree is bound to be in a run-down condition. 
Which means that it is subject to further invasion from the same or other enemies until 
restored to full vigor and health by Feeding. » » Both Feeding and Spraying are also fre- 
quently used by the Bartlett Diagnostician as preventive measures. For a well-fed tree is a 
healthy tree — one that is better able to fend for itself and ward off attack. And Spraying, 
which forestalls insect invasion or destroys the insect when in a harmless stage, is obvi- 
ously highly desirable. » » That is one of the reasons Bartlett's YEARLY SERVICE proves 
so advantageous to tree owners. » » Your local Bartlett Representative will gladly call and 
explain the advantages and economies of this service without obligating you in any way. 
And we can assure you his visit will prove a pleasant one — for you will meet a man who 
is in a position to talk to you intelligently and authoritatively about those dear old friends 
— YOUR TREES. 


The F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT COMPANY 
Research Laboratories and Experimental Grounds @ STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


NEW ENGLAND DIVISION: 795 Memorial Drive, Cambridge, Mass 
Bellows Falls, Vt.; Manchester, Mass.; Providence, R. 1; Elisworth, Me. 


Offices: Danbury, New Haven, Hartford, be 
Conn.; Cambridge, Pittsfield, Mass.; Albany, There are also 150 other cities and towns 
Syracuse, White Plains, Newburgh, Kingston, as where special Bartlett Authorized Agents 
Westbury, Bay Shore, N. Y.; Orange, N. J.; may arrange for Shade Tree Care“ The Bart- 
Bala-Cynwyd, Pa.; Wilmington, Del.; Wasb- lett Way.” Consult phone book or write our 
ington, D. C.; Richmond, Va.; Huntington, Home Office at Stamford, Conn. 

W. Va. 
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See Key on page 37 
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Helpful Hints for You to Use This Coming Month... Humor. . 


. Interesting Dates . 


- » Comments . . . Observations 
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Sing, Brother, Sing 
} has been the rule at Weathersfield Center, 
Vt., these past three years. The wives 
started it so as to get the local hymns going 
better in the Old Center Church, midst a 
grove of rock maples near the Veteran’s 
Monument that took 16 pair of oxen to 
bring it where it is. Rev. Beardslee and 
, others are the hosts, and you get a chair in 
front of an old fireplace that still holds up a 
H full set of kettles. Then youget a hymn book, 
}and the first number may be Old Rugged 
Cross. Later on it may be Juanita, In the 
Gloaming, When You and I Were Young, 
Maggie. The kids usually get When Old 
MacDonald Had a Farm. There may be 
forty or fifty people there and, before it’s 
time for eats, you feel as if you had known 
} them all your life. Last one of the season is 
generally held out of doors, by a camp fire. 
David Hoisington of Springfield, Vt., 
knows he’ll get to the next one if it takes a 
leg or two. Visitors are welcome. Thursday 
is the night. 


Who Was Go Beetle? 


asks Lyman Brooks of Charlestown, N. H., 
i who sends in this verse he found among his 
j uncle’s papers who died in the 50’s: 
**A second edition of the selfsame fool, 

The country pedagogue is going to school. 

His wages are spent to cover his back. 

See his pants and watch and fashionable 
sack. 

His boots are all blacking, his neck set in 
stocks, 

His pocket without money, feet without 
socks, 

Right from school the pedagogue has 
come 

And thinks ‘By Thunder I am some.’ 

I'l] bother the teacher, ‘laugh at his rule,’ 

And flirt with the prettiest girl in school. 

I'll show him, by cracky, I’m smarter a 
leetle 

Than our mutual friend ‘Go Beetle.’ ” 


Church Supper Notice 

in the recent bulletin of Congregational 
Church, South Britain, Conn.: “The an- 
nual Coon Supper date has not been set. 


The coon must first be caught.” 





May Breakfast Anniversary 

number 70 will be held at Longmeadow, 
Mass., on May 6. For seventy successive 
years this happy occasion has been one of 
the drawing cards of the Connecticut River 
valley. In the early days, the Paul Revere 
bell in the white church on the green 
would peal forth at 5:30, and villagers 
made their way to church to begin break- 
fast — an all-day feast. 





Richard C. Kelsey 


Today Longmeadow is a sophisticated 
suburb, but the breakfast still keeps its 
hold. It is now served in the handsome 
Community House midst profusely deco- 
rated tables — an elaborate menu going on 
from 11 a.m. to 8 p.m. — all the dishes 
home-cooked. As many as 1,200 are ac- 
commodated in a day, and proceeds go to 
the 1716 community church on the green, 
one of the finest old colonial churches in 
America. 

A line of distinguished townsmen will be 
there to welcome you. 

Extra features this year will be couriers 
on horseback in costume, an old coach, 
people in 1869 costumes, and a Maypole 
dance. 





Weight Your Orders With Silver 


was the rule of Judge Thwing of Woolwich, 
Maine. He used to make frequent journeys 
to Boston and, while he was there, would 
often do errands and make small pur- 
chases for his neighbors. Frequently the 
money was not advanced nor paid after- 
wards, and the judge found this a strain on 
his finances. So he arranged that persons 
should leave a written note of their order 
or errand and lay a coin on it. 

Before starting on his trip the judge laid 
them all out and, with well-filled lungs, 
blew upon the table; all orders not weighted 
with silver flew away and gave him no j 
further trouble. (From the writings of Rev. } 
Thayer, on file at the office of Town Clerk, 
Woolwich, but not published.) 


Massachusetts Girl Scouts 

will hold a State Wide Assembly on the 
Boston Common on May 20. Mrs. Sargent 
Wellman and Mrs. Walter Redfield are | 
Co-Chairmen of the Central Committee } 
in charge of this event, and Mrs. Arthur } 
W. Hartt is Advisory Chairman. Theme | 
will be the present and the future, differing 
therein from the Tercentenary idea used 
at the last large gathering of this kind . . . 
back in 1930, 


More On This Later 


but for the present watch the joint exhi- 
bitions of various New England muse- 
ums opening between May 15 and June 
18... probably the most significant event 
in the New England art world that has | 


ever happened. 


On May 8, 1882 


John Greenleaf Whittier wrote the follow- 


ing stanza of an unpublished poem at Oak 
Knoll, Danvers, Mass. 


“Then shall all shackles fall; the stormy 
clangor 

Of wild war music o’er the earth shall } 
cease. 

Love shall tread out the baleful fires of 
anger, 

And in their ashes plant the tree of | 
peace.” 
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“*Reefing’’—From an Oil Painting by Hunter Wood 


Aboard the Clipper “Yankee” 

in the Spanish-American War was Worden 
Wood, well-known marine painter and 
great-grandson of John L. Worden, com- 
mander of the Monitor. Hunter Wood, 
Worden’s son, served aboard the train- 
ing ship Newport, and later was standby 
officer for the Leviathan at Pier 4, Ho- 
boken. In his present-day marine paintings 
Wood achieves accuracy and the true 
atmosphere of the sea. The painting 
Reefing, reproduced herewith from the oil 
by him, comes by courtesy of The Lookout, 
published by the Seamen’s Church Insti- 
tute of New York, a real Yankee organiza- 
tion, well worth supporting, if you are not 
already on the rolls. 


“Cy’s Coming! Cy’s Coming! Cud, Too! 
Cud, Too!” 

Cud “Banty” was a spruce-gum gatherer 
who lived in northern New Hampshire 
many years ago. He and his friend, Cy, 
were the only people in that vicinity who 
ever thought of eating frogs’ legs. The 
frogs soon understood this and used to 
watch for the couple. When Cud and Cy 
neared the ponds the little peepers would 
cry out, ““Cy’s coming! Cy’s coming!”’ and 
the bull frogs would answer in their deep 
voices, “‘Cud, too! Cud, too!’ Contributor 
Anna Dalton says this story is a folk tale, 
but Cud frequently stayed at her great- 
grandfather’s farm on his way to and from 
the North woods. 


Joy to Come... 

Spring wasn’t Spring to Eph Lyon, 85, 
of Four Corners, near New London, Conn., 
until the apple blossoms were in full 
bloom. One night not too long back, one 
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tree across the road from the village store 
was especially full of blossoms. Eph limped 
up to where Asa Parker, 87, was sitting on 
the store steps. He pointed at the tree and 
cackled in triumphant prophecy: 

**Cider, Asy, cider!” 


The Ancestor of the Poet 


Whittier brought the first hive of bees to 
the settlements in America from Newbury, 
England, in 1647. They were German (or 
black bees), and in that first May these 
bees caught the moving fever and several 
swarms took the men folk unaware... 
thus establishing in America the first wild 
bees and giving birth to the old couplet 

**A swarm of bees in May 
Is worth a load of hay.” 

For there'll be honey where the bees 
are, come the graying of the goldenrod; and 
in our great-grandmother’s day honey was 
a luxury... unless you got it from your 
own beehive, wild or in the shade of your 
own “Plumgranite”’ tree. 


Opening Dates at the Flume 

in Franconia Notch this year are: 
Flume Gorge, May 13. 
Gift Shop and Tea Room, May 20. 
Shelter Gift Shop, May 27. 
Echo Lake Coffee Shop, June 10. 
Boulder Cabin Gift Shop, June 10. 
Lafayette Lodge, June 24. 
Lost River, May 27. 

If you aren’t familiar with what goes on 
under the direction of The Flume Reserva- 
tion, you should be. Lost River, alone, we 
understand, is worth many times your gas 
and oil and time. Write to C. T. Bodwell, 
Director, at Franconia — and while you’re 
there take a ride on the new Tramway. 





That Well-Known Bedside Manner 

This story of the nervous old lady comes 
from Rutland, Vt.; date, 1840. She told the 
doctor, it seems, that she thought it would 
do her good to get down to the seashore. 
“That’s the very thing I was going to 
recommend to you,” said the doctor. “I 
shall write the details of your case to a very 
clever man in Rye Beach, N. H. In his 
hands you'll be well taken care of.” 

The lady, furnished with the letter, set 
off with a friend. On arriving at Rye Beach 
and feeling very nervous, she started think- 
ing about herself. As long as the doctor had 
taken care of her, she told her friend, he 
had never explained to her her ailments. 
After more thought she decided, against 
her friend’s advice, to open the doctor’s 
letter and see what he had said of her case 
to the Rye Beach man. 

Carefully opening the letter she found: 
‘Dear Doctor, keep the old lady three weeks, 
and send her back again. Yours... .” 


New England Days at the Fair... 

April 30. Opening Day. Parade of 
States will include all. 

May 1. New Haven (Conn.) Day. 

May 4. Rhode Island Day. 

May 31. Maine Day. 

June 6. Massachusetts Day. 

June 21. New Hampshire Day. 

June 30. Connecticut Day. 

July 2. Vermont Day. 

Look for the spars of the New England 
Exhibit on the World’s Fair highway, 
Maine’s exhibit in the Court of States, and 
YANKEE in the Parade of Gardens. 


Library Anniversary in Woburn 


this month is that of the public library 
opened sixty years ago, on May 1, 1879, a 
bequest of young Charles Bowers Winn (in 
memory of his father), and foremost in the 
series designed by H. H. Richardson after 
the building of Boston’s Trinity Church. 
Present librarian is William Dean God- 
dard, who brings to it his experience at 
Harvard’s Widener Library and the Con- 
gressional Library in Washington. 

The library includes birds, rocks, min- 
erals (collected by John Cummings, former 
M.I.T. treasurer), an antique department, 
and an art collection. Though opened to 
the public in its present form in 1879, the 
library grew out of the “Town Library” 
opened 84 years ago. 

Here in Woburn, also, lived Revolu- 
tionary Colonel Loammi Baldwin of apple 
fame, and his colonial mansion may be 
seen on Elm Street, still. Benjamin Thomp- 
son, later Count Rumford, was born here, 
and his birthplace is open to the public 
daily. Charles Goodyear, though not a na- 
tive, conducted his early experiments in 
rubber here in 1839 . . . which is also the 
cause of local celebrations this year 
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MEMORIAL DAY THOUGHTS 


Twenty-Five Years Ago 


down Maine, early in May, we began 
choosing our partners for the traditional 
procession in which the children, led by 
the old soldiers, decorated the graves of 
the veterans in our village cemetery. 

We carried wild flowers. The procession 
began at one. Year after year they told us 
the same stories. . .. Nathan Long had his 
top right breast button shot off at Antietam 
Creek. Timothy Wescott carried a bullet 
from Gettysburg in his right leg. 

At a quarter to one the procession began 
to form behind Lorenzo Osgood, village 
undertaker. First came Nathan Long with 
his drum. . . . Sim Butler and Sewall Wood 
fell in behind with fifes. The music was 
thin, but spirited. 


And send me safely back again 
To the girl I left behind me. 


Heads up . . . eyes straight ahead. 

At the cemetery ...two abreast we 
walked along the gravel... halted by 
military command at each flag-marked 
grave. There the child nearest placed his 
flowers. We did not talk, or even whisper. 
The only sound was the gravel under our 
feet. 

Back at the gate we laid all unused flow- 
ers around the Soldier’s Monument, and 
listened to the roll call. ... 1 always cried 
before it was over. It was a relief to hear 
the fifes again. 


Recently in Westfield, Mass. 

the local Historical Society, with Mrs. 
Elizabeth Fowler as Chairman, raised 
something near $3,000 for the restoration 
of the old burying ground, which was being 
rapidly destroyed through carelessness. Old 
gravestones which had become uprooted or 
broken were restored, a six-foot link fence 
built around the lot, débris cleaned up, and 
unwanted trees removed. Some of the 
older stones were braced — and that of 
Rev. Edward Taylor, who came to West- 
field in 1671, was literally pieced together. 
Ten to twenty WPA workers lent their as- 
sistance for an entire summer; and now, 
several years after completion of the proj- 
ect, the foresight of the Society, as well as 
the help of all concerned, is thoroughly ap- 
preciated. What this Society has done to 
preserve a precious heritage could be done 
in other places, with equal success, where 
old burial grounds are going to decay. 


From Tallahassee, Fla. 


Mrs. R. L. Hunt writes that after the 
war between the states, the Beechers — 
Harriet, in particular, and Charles — from 
their homes in Florida helped to create a 
better understanding between the North 
and the South. Tallahassee’s verdict was 
that the Beechers were personally very 





charming, and there are a number of peo- 
ple living today who remember meeting 
them. 

“Charles Beecher must have been a very 
strong character. That he had the courage 
of his convictions was apparent when he 
was made a member of Governor Harrison 
Reed’s Cabinet; given the post of Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction . . . he felt 
he must resign shortly after his appoint- 
ment. Yet he could not do otherwise when 
he became aware and strongly disap- 
proved of the highhanded methods of his 
party. 





Almanac Contributors for May 


Clarence Webster, Hampton, Conn. 
Anna Dalton, Plymouth, N. H. 
Robert Bartlett, Longmeadow, Mass. 
Philip Williams, Longmeadow, Mass. 
W. H. Garrigus, South Britain, Conn. 
Lucina Lombard, Gorham, Maine 

G. Harris Danzberger, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Natalie Dickison, Bedford, Mass. 
Sidney J. Paine, Woburn, Mass. 

Mrs. L. C. Welch, Wiscasset, Maine 
David Hoisington, Springfield, Vt. 
Lyman Brooks, Charlestown, N. H. 
Virginia L. Chase, Pleasant Ridge, Mich. 
D. K. Kibbe, Westfield, Mass. 

Mrs. Addie J. Morse, Underhill, Vt. 
Mrs. Charles Berry, Sanford, Fla. 
Bruce Cole, Clarinda, Iowa 

Eva Allen, Pleasantville, N. Y. 

J. Almus Russell, Mitchell, S. Dak. 
Mrs. Eben Hall, Upton, Mass. 

Alice Emery, Haverhill, Mass. 











“One of the first things Charles Beecher 
did after settling at Newport was to pur- 
chase a wagon, a mule and an organ... 
and started out, going from one settlement 
to another, holding religious services. 

“The name of Harriet Beecher Stowe 
and the abolition of slavery are linked and 
flash through the mind of every Southerner 
at the mention of the word ‘Beecher.’ . . . 
But to the thinking people of the South the 
worst that may truly be said of her is that 
through her own ignorance of general con- 
ditions she misrepresented conditions be- 
low the Mason-and-Dixon Line by judging 
the whole by a few border people. . . . It 
was not Southern surroundings which in- 
spired this book, 
Ohio. ... 

“To us who are living today, the Con- 


but a residence in 


federacy is a memory and sentiment to 
cherish for the sake of the brave men who 
died for it, but every Southerner is proud 
of the Union.” 

Mrs. Stowe lived at Mandarin on the 
St. John’s and Rev. Charles 
Beecher Mark’s River at 
Newport. 


River, 


on the St. 








Memorial Day Has Its | 


festive side as well as its sacred memories — } 
sort of a relief, we imagine, from the real 
grief felt by many on this day of remember- 
ing old friends and relatives. YANKEE in- 
cludes this last item, then, not in any spirit } 
of being flip but rather in the spirit of what 
one small child might have repeated to her 
sister long after the day was over 
something she had seen on a stone in the 
cemetery. For if this child had lived in 
Enosburg, Vt., and gone to the very old 
cemetery in the old part of town and 
turned over an old stone there, this is what 
she might have read: 


In memory of Anna Hopewell 
Here lies the body of our Anna 
done to death by a banana; it 
wasn’t the fruit that laid her low 
but the skin of the thing that made her go. 


YANKEE insisted on the proof of this 
stone. It took Eva Allen, its contributor, 
two years to get it, but she did. 


From Underhill, Vt. 
comes this Scriptural Cake Recipe. (See } 
if you can make it out.) 


| 
/ 
4% cups of I Kings IV:22 

1 cup of Judges V:25 (last clause) 

2 cups of Jeremiah VI:20 

2 cups of I Samuel XXX:12 | 
2 cups of Nahum III:12 
2 cups of Numbers XVII:8 

3 tablespoonfuls of I Samuel XIV:25 

A pinch of Leviticus IT:13 

6 Jeremiah XVII:11 

14 cup Judges IV:19 (last clause) 

2 teaspoonfuls of Amos IV:5 


Season to taste of II Chronicles IX:9 

The Bedford Flag 
| 
| 


according to the Stars and Stripes (Little 
Brown), is “the oldest American flag in 
existence, and is in the possession of the 
Bedford Public Library in Bedford, Mass.” 
It is known to have been designed in 
1660 to 1670, says contributor Natalie 
Dickison (somewhat miffed by last month’s 
Newbury Town Flag item), and was 
brought to the town in 1680 by Nathaniel 
Page, who carried it in the battle of April 
19, 1775. 
that makes Nathaniel 95 and then some on 
the battlefield.) 
In any event, the famous standard car- | 
| 


(Something wrong somewhere, as 


ries “Vince aut Morte,” meaning Conquer 
or Die, as its motto . . . is two feet by one 


. maroon-colored satin damask em- } 
blazoned with an outstretched arm, in the 
hand of which is a silver sword, also three 
circular figures representing cannon balls. 

It was given to the town of Bedford in 
1885 by Capt. Cyrus Page, and may be | 
seen in the library, upon request. 
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‘Te SUN SHINES. The lifting, 
trembling air gushes by in little breeze- 
lets. The needles wiggle and wave. The 
needles of the pines are countless slender 
walking canes waving goodbye. They 
are green and sad — jealous of their 
fleeing youth. And sad, sad. Sorrowing 
at their coming withering. 

“T can’t leave,” I said. 
away.” 

Lois clutched me tighter as I held her. 

Tightly, tightly, clutched me more 
tightly. The coat she wore, the dark 
brown coat, was warm. Its collar stood 
up, sheltering my face against 
hers, and her face was warm 
too. Her face was softly warm. 
Sitting on the pine needles, 
leaning together, pressing to- 
gether, we tried to forget, 
forget. 

The sun still shines, sinking 
now, rapidly. The pine needles 
glint before the encroaching 
shadow of the hill. I said, “I 
don’t believe I can ever leave.” 

“You could get a job. . 
where there is money.” 

**A shop job you mean?” 

**Something like that. There’s 
nothing on a farm but dirty 
work, nothing, no money. You 
can’t buy clothes enough. You 
can’t marry. I won’t marry 
anyone who hasn’t a penny.” 

‘Perhaps,’ I said slowly, “‘there isn’t 
so damned much money in a shop job as 
you think there is. Perhaps these strikes 
we read about aren’t held for the fun of 
it. Maybe they mean things aren’t 
so swell in the cities.” 

“Don’t you believe it!” she cried. 
“You never hear of strikes around here. 
All the fellows in the shops have cars 
and money to spend when they take a 
girl out. You haven’t any car. No! And 
you never spend such a lot either.” 

**T haven’t a car. I never had enough 
money to make a down payment. Other 
fellows have cars, but when work slack- 
ens the cars go to the finance companies. 
When work is slack, they lose everything 
—job, car, money, independence. I 
don’t get much, but I’m sure of getting 
it. I think my job is no worse than 
theirs.” 

She bent her head. She was frustrated. 
She was beginning to get angry. The sun 
had gone down behind the hill. With a 
whispering whining the dark pines were 
trembling. Overhead they wooshed with 
the wind. The needles sighed and sighed 

. the pine needles sighed . . . mil- 
lions and millions of needles sighing in 
the dimming light. It was getting quite 
cold. With one hand she smoothed her 
dress and wrapped her coat around 


“Not go 
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her. She crossed her legs and they lay on 
the light pine needles. A waving lock of 
her blonde hair blew over her cheeks 
and back again. 

Away on the dark hill a hound dog 
was yowling as if he were slowly being 
starved to death and must tear his own 
funeral dirge from his weary heart and 
send it wailing into the night, into the 
stars and the black woods and dimly lit 
houses. Her words sank into my soul, 
further, dragged any feeble hope with 
them, and firmly smothered it. How 
could one say that some day there would 


All the 
ood Things 


MAYBE YOU'LL LIKE IT— 
MAYBE YOU WON’T—WE DO 


by Herbert D. Johnson 


be money in farming? She lived in the 
present, saw the present, told me her 
truths, ground facts into my unheeding 
face. She was so sensible, so simple, so 
inflexible in believing she should have 
the good things of life now, not under 
some future order of abundance. Such 
simplicity is not naiveté; it is only the 
truth. But I couldn’t give her all the 
good things, could give nothing but 
hope. I was miserable and deeply, 
deeply blue. 

**You are in a rut,” she said. ‘‘Four 
years out of school, and where’ve you 
got?” 

*“Nowhere, darling, 
gotten nowhere.” 

““Why don’t you get out? Why don’t 
you ditch the farm?” she cried. “‘Earn 
money, get clothes for yourself, see this 
life, see the world, travel with your 
money you will get when you get out. 
How in hell long do you expect to stay 
where you are?” 

I hesitated, considered. Farmers cut- 
ting corn by moonlight to beat the frost 
make a pathetic sight. And when they 
rise and milk at four-thirty or five, one 
gets an awful creepy feeling and won- 
ders what sort of ghost-driven creatures 
these are. The young ones have a 
haunted look, a mad, swearing, sweaty 


nowhere. I’ve 





look. The old ones have drawn faces 
with crinkles around the eyes. The 
crinkles aren’t from good humor, but 
from squinting to keep the glaring light 
of the sun from their eyes. And I'll be 
wrinkled and driven because I’ll be a 
farmer, and that’s the way they become. 

Slowly I began to answer her: 

“I don’t know, honey. I don’t, really. 
I live, see life and death on that farm, 
feel crumbling soil beneath my worn 
shoes, spit where I like, swear when I 
desire, see either trees or open sky 
whenever I lift my eyes. You know, it 

gets mighty dull and same on a 
farm, and the work is awful 
dirty at times. The dust is 
always around in the air when 
you work, and when you don’t 
work, it’s all on you just the 
same, and you’re too beat out 
to wash it off and make yourself 
presentable. There wouldn’t be 
any use in washing it off, any- 
way, because you’d only wear 
yourself completely out, and it 
would all be back the next day. 
You’d mind it more, too. Yes, 
there’s plenty of misery on a 
farm, and I don’t like that part 
of it; no one does. 

“Yet, every once in a while 
you get a spell such as can come 
to you nowhere else on this 
wide earth except on another 

farm. I’d hate to have been somewhere 
else last December, the day before 
Christmas. I was up in the woods that 
afternoon, clearing out the crowded 
young trees, and as I cut with the axe all 
black, showing silver where it had been 
sharpened, the snowflakes began to fall 
through the clear air, from the grey 
sky, down through the hushed bare 
trees. All around they struck softly on 
the leaves, sending whispers from them 
and tugging in some way at my being, 
making me want to sing low and sweet 
and powerfully, or to paint with feeling 
upon a formless canvas, or to write with 
words of greatness. 

“And spring . . . spring is the same 
way. I’ve seen it come in the cities. 
There are masses of yellow forsythia, 
banked at times by evergreens, but that 
beauty is in the yards of the rich, and 
often it is jailed by a wrought iron fence 
or a jagged wall of stones. In the woods 
of the country, there are carpets of 
bluets and Indian tobacco and cloistered 
beds of blood-roots and ladies’ slippers, 
and you can bend to gaze at them with- 
out fear of rude intrusion. They are 
there because it is their natural right to 
be there; they’ve always been the 
woods. No one set them out to offset the 

(Continued on page 30) 











‘ion LEGION Post had a time 
Saturday night. Asey Dimmick came in, 
skittery, wondering how Lizzie’d take 
his staying away from supper, but he 
managed to have some fun, especially 
after the boys broke out some hard 
cider with sugar and a hot poker to it. 
*Twas tasty and potent. 

Asey’s small and meek, but there 
ain’t no better man from Pocasset to 
North Truro when it comes to handling 
a codder in a blow. Funny how that 
big, billowy Lizzie ever got the Indian 
sign on him; she makes life a torment 
when she’s a mind to, and she’s toiled 
not and spun nothing, practically, since 
they’ve been married. Seems’s though 
there never was nothing but doctors, 
lawyers and colonial gov’nors in her 
family, to hear her say, and nothing 
but horse thieves and lazy codders in 
Asey’s. 

He drunk his cider in moderation, 
though ’twas awful potent. When he 
came out of the Legion rooms the 
weather was making and the clouds 
piling and rolling. 

**Seems’s if it’s fixin’ for a no’theaster,” 
says Asey, “’N I bet Lizzie’ll be fiyin’ 
storm signals if she hears me come in.” 

“Some day,” he says, “She’s going 
to cross me once too often, and [’ll 
drift and migrate, so I will.” 

It was black dark in the hall 
when he got in, and he snuck 
up the stairs like a cat after a 
sparrow. It warn’t no manner 
of use, though. Lizzie’s ears 
could hear the fog coming in 
off the bay; he was only half- 
way up when, ringing out like 
the clap of doom: 

*“Asey! Where you been? I 
should’ve known afore I mar- 
ried you; never was a Dimmick 
yet wa’nt a rollin’ stone.” 

“Well, now, Lizzie, heave to 
a minute,” began Asey. 

She shook like a bowl of 
jelly and there were doings. 

“You been with that passel 
of critters again! A’wastin’ your 
life away! I snum, I could’ve 
taken Zeruah Stillman, a pious, God- 
fearing man. He’s down to his store 
every minute, and his wife knows 
where he’s at. Zeruah’d make two of 
you, Asey Dimmick!” 

Asey tried to snub her down just 
once. 

“That feller Zeruah was under the 
bed during the war!” he said, but Lizzie 
only got fiercer and fiercer. Asa sort of 
shrivelled and went ‘round to his side 
of the bed in a walking trance. He 
pulled the comforter over his ears, wait- 
ing for the squall to blow over, same as 


he’d done for nearly twenty years. She 
went on and on, but finally ran down, 
and he let go all holts, so to speak, and 
fell asleep. 

It faired off fine during the night and 
the sun shining in his eyes wakened 
Asey. He took one look at the clock, and 
it said nine-thirty! 

*‘Land sakes!” he gasped, “Even if 
*tis Sunday, Lizzie’ll raise Ned with me 
for sleeping this late. Why, I ain’t laid 
abed like this for nigh onto thirty 
years!” 

He snatched his pants and began to 
dress; and then stopped, distracted. 
Seems’s though he’d had a regular 
nightmare about Lizzie; and even if 
twas only a dream it seemed like flying 
right in the face of the Lord Almighty 
to have such a one. 

In this dream, he’d held the comforter 
over his head a long time, but she had 
swamped him in a flood of words ’till he 
got terrible sick of the course she was 
laying. Yup, he finally thought: 

*“My gracious me, Dimmicks fit at 
Bunker Hill, and here I be a-scringing 
and a-crawling for one lone woman! 
I’m awful tired, and I swear, right now 
we’re taking another tack!” 

In his dream, he’d rose up 
hollered: 


The Squall 
off Monomoy 


A SHORT, SHORT STORY 


and 


by Henry L. McDermott 


“Now then, Lizzie, [ll be a dum 
sight better down in the calaboose than 
listenin’ to your sounding off, and losing 
my rest. Quiet down, can’t ye? My soul 
and body, I swear if ye don’t, [ll fetch 
ye one’ll shake ye 
keelson!”’ 

“You won’t do no such thing!”’ she’d 
screamed, rising up, “You don’t dast! 
You’re just a panty-waist!”’ 

Then, by godfrey scissors, Asey come 
swooping ’round that bed five foot at a 
stride, flying hurricane signals, and 
biffed her an awful belt! 


from mains’! to 


She let out one blast and set down 
a-goggling, while he went back and 
made himself comfortable! 

Yes, indeedy, that was what he’d 
dreamt, and he got mighty red and 
flustered thinking about it. Christmas! 
He could hear her racketing ’round in 
the kitchen, and you bet he hustled 
with those pants. 

He’d just got them on when Lizzie’s 
voice came up: 

“Asey!” she calls, and there was 
something funny in it, a rising tone, like 
Len Ladd makes on his clarinet when 
the West Dennis band gets a-going 
good. 

“Y-Yup,” says Asey, quavering. 

“I got griddle cakes,” she hollered, 
“You better get °em while they’re hot, 
*f you got enough sleep.” 

Lizzie hated cooking griddle cakes 
over that hot stove; three hundred 
pounds and griddle cakes don’t set 
good together. He put on all sail going 
down the stairs to see what was ailing 
her. 

There was a whole biling of cakes on 
his plate and she was bent over the 
stove cooking more. Asey sat and said, 
extra polite: 

“You feeling all right, Lizzie?” 

“You know, Asey,” she said, softly, 
paying no attention, “I’ve al- 
ways thought more of you than 
I have of everybody else. 
*Spose you'll be going back to 
bed after you’ve done. Might’s 
well get all the rest you can.” 

She turned around with an- 
other load of cakes and Asey 
looked at her with his mouth 
open like a dying tomcod. Her 
right eye gazed at him full of 
love and solicitude. The left 
was swollen shut, with a ring 
around it blacker than a squall 
coming up off Monomoy Point! 

Asey hadn’t sailed that cod- 
ding sloop through twenty 
northeasters for nothing. He 
took right hold of things. 

“Yup,” he says, “Calculate 
I will have another little snooze. 

’N after dinner, guess I'll set sail for the 
Legion’n play a little pitch.” 


You a seagoing Yank? All right let’s 
have some of your seagoing yarns. We've 
lots of seagoing readers asking for them. 
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Bruce B. Miner 


Sanford, Maine 
Harold J. Shaw holds an unusual 


college degree, conferred last year 
by the University of Maine. He is 
an O.F. which 


you are wondering — for Outstand- 


stands — in case 


ing Farmer. Mr. Shaw has no pa- 
tience with the man who thinks that 
since he couldn’t do anything else, 
he might as well farm. Farming, in 
Mr. Shaw’s opinion, is a highly 
specialized and technical profession 
and requires years of training. He 
studied M.U. in 


1914, served six years as county 


agriculture at 


agent and then went into business 
for himself, buying two farms, leas- 
ing three and building up one of the 
finest dairy herds in the state. His 
butterfat production has mounted 
steadily, and he is also a poultryman 
and orchardist. He is chairman of 
the Maine Milk Control Board and 
past president of the Maine Hol- 
stein-Friesian Association. ‘“The op- 
eration of a farm business today,” 
Mr. Shaw says, “demands — and 
pays dividends on — all the vision 
and executive ability a man has. It 


is not a business for the amateur.”’ 
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Szx Smart 


Yanks 


Brockton, Massachusetts 





This is the busiest month in the year 
for Mrs. Ethel Gray Nielson, who 
holds a job undertaken by very few 
women. She is superintendent of a 
cemetery. John Gray, her husband, 
a landscape gardener, superintended 
all work done in Union Cemetery, 
thirty acres of it, for twenty-five 
years, and upon his death it looked 
as though his place would be hard 
to fill. His wife, who had been his 
office assistant, carried on during 
his illness and she is still carrying 
on — unanimously elected superin- 
tendent by the trustees. She directs 
an assistant, a foreman and a crew 
of fifteen men, plans every day’s 
work, inspects it personally, buys 
machinery, talks with lot owners. 
She says the first recipe for success 


is to like your job, the second to 


master the details of it. 





Malcolm Dalton 
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A. Ritchie Low 


Underhill, Vermont 


Dr. W. Scott Nay has done many 
interesting things in his eighty-seven 
years — and without going far afield 
from his native Vermont to do them. 
He has mended broken bones for 
sixty-five-years-plus, runs a country 
drugstore, teaches a Bible class, has 
been a member of the Vermont 
legislature — said to be the cleanest 
in the world —has published a 
book, been interviewed by bright 
reporters from New York as the 
typical country doctor, and is still — 
as he has been for thirty years 

secretary of the State Medical Board, 
the oldest medical board secretary 
in the United States. He lives in a 
snug house by the side of the road in 
Mount Mansfield, 
and says if the sun rose for him 


the shadow of 


alone he couldn’t enjoy a sunrise 
more. “If I had my life to live over 
again,” he told a friend, ‘“‘I’d plow 


the same old furrow.”’ 





YANKEE wants “Six Smart Yanks” 
copy and pays $5 for accepted picture 
and full-typed page of facts. Aside from 
why he’s smart, we like to know where 
the Yank was born, where he (or she) 
went to school, if he’s married, how old 
he is and so forth. Maybe we won't use 
all the facts, but we like to know ‘em. 
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J. Edwin Gott 


Exeter, New Hampshire 


“Ned” Shute is bringing out his 
first book this month, 1,000 copies, 
all mimeographed and runs the 
most famous mimeographed news- 
paper in these parts. Having had 
his ups and downs in the hotel, 
fuel and insurance business, ‘“‘Ned”’ 
finally found himself with a fortune 
of $5.00 to invest, and invested it in 
the Exeter “Citizen,” mimeographed 
weekly by himself and full of news, 
local quips and boyhood pranks of 
Exeter’s first citizens. Copies of the 
paper are opened 
with anticipation 
and trepidation. 
Between them, 
Mr. and Mrs. 
Shute handle 
everything, even 
the illustrations. 
The 
thing ‘‘Ned”’ has 


hardest 

had to combat 
but he seems 

to rise above it 

is being known as 

the brother of 

Judge Henry 


(Plupy) Shute. 











S2x Smart 
Yanks 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Ben Hawthorne, great-grandson of 
Nathaniel, makes people all over 
New 
o'clock. That’s an achievement. He 
and his Bessie the 
exchange cracks at Station WTIC 
from 7 to 8 a.m. Ben, his friends say, 


England get up at seven 


friend bossy 


runs along like Tennyson’s brook 
and is having one of the longest 
radio engagements on the eastern 
air and, though Bessie has not given 
milk for seven years, she has — they 
say gone canoeing down the Con- 
necticut, driven a fire engine and 


holds the New England slalom 
championship for four skis. Ben 
Hawthorne was born in West- 


chester, graduated from Loomis in 
1925, was on the professional stage 
for five years and has a style in 
radio which 


writing again his 


friends say — his immortal ancestor 
would have envied. He is married, 
lives in Wethersfield and swings a 
mean tennis racquet. 








Martin Sheridan Feature-Fotos 


Newport, Rhode Island 


Captain Owen J. O’Connor, usually 
“Chuck,” 


job for a short twenty-five years, 


known as has held his 


but is a veteran in the service. 
Which means that he is a flier. He 
joined the United States Navy in 
1913 to see the world, but what he 
saw was the Pensacola, Florida, Air 
School. When he 


there was to learn, more or less, he 


had learned all 
began to teach, and came North a 
few years later to become Marine 
Engineer for Colonial Airways. Now 
he is first pilot 
with American 
Air-lines, lives in 
Newport and 
drives between 
there and Boston. 


He 


four days a week, 


works only 
but is expected to 
keep himself in 
first-class physi- 
cal shape at all 
times. Captain 
O’Connor has 
already 
11,000 


spent 
hours in 


the air. 


Dwight P. Campbell 
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AGES before the dawn 
of life, molten igneous rock pulsed 
through the cooling outer shell of earth 
to harden and form the backbone of 
New England. Today if you stand on 
Millstone Hill, 1,200 feet above Barre, 
Vermont, “the granite center of the 
world,” you may see what man is 
doing to turn this geological fact 
to his account. For this com- 
paratively small area contains a 
field of almost solid backbone 
granite of unguessed depth and 
finest quality. That means in 
rough quarry stone and finished 
memorials a twenty-million-dollar 
annual business to the cities in 
the valley. And it’s something to 
think about. 

But not if you are standing on 
Millstone Hill, with the ther- 
mometer outside the quarry office at 
two below and your teeth chattering 
like a jack hammer. You are busy trying 
to wrap your mind around a picture 
that’s just too big for you. 

Blue mountains, white clouds, hills 
of granite waste, derricks chiseled clear 
against a winter sky. The quarry yawns 
away from you, all angles and planes, a 
geometric nightmare, a gigantic cubist 
teacup. And you perched on the tilted 
rim. 
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60,000 tons of granite in one piece 


Then the sense of depth grows. At the 
bottom of the cup a figure comes in 
focus, waves an arm. The boom of the 
toy derrick swings, and a white object, 
lump-sugar size, glides across the cubes 
of light and shadow, disappears behind 
a line that is solid cliff edge. 


GRANITE 


by B. M. Rice 


WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


What you have seen is thirty tons of 
granite swung across 200 feet of space 
in a matter of seconds, almost a hundred 
yards below you. That’s your introduc- 
tion to quarrying in Barre, Vermont. 

When you see all there is to see you 
may put your story in a nutshell. Some- 
thing like this: Granite blocks are 
quarried out and swung by electrically- 
driven derricks to a point where other 
derricks on the quarry edge lift them to 
the yards. Here they are cut into various 
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sizes or left in their original form. 
Placed on flat cars (for railroad tracks 
come right up to the quarry) they are 
then taken either to the monument 
manufacturers in Barre, or to other 
places in the United States and Canada. 

Which tells you everything — and 

nothing. The story of the immova- 
bility of granite versus the in- 
genuity of man needs more words 
than that. Today at Barre man is, 
in truth, at the task of moving a 
mountain piecemeal every day, 
summer or winter. But he has 
been at it a long, long time. It’s 
an old story, going back more than 
a century. No modern machinery 
and handy railroad, only hand 
tools and an incredible amount of 
the ability “‘to take it’ in those 
rugged days. 

Winter then was the time for moving 
stone, all of which had been skidded up 
out of the quarries in the previous 
summer. To get the stone down the 
hill was a process calling for chains and 
clogs on the runners of the stone sled, 
and perhaps even a block and tackle 
arrangement to hold it back. Anywhere 
from four to forty pair of horses and 
oxen might be used in sledding the stone 
to its destination. We read “of getting 
all the available horses and oxen in the 








Barre district’ to transport a 15-ton 
stone from there to Burlington. Again, 
of a 50-ton block being moved four 
miles on rollers at the rate of a mile a 
week. (Modern derricks have a lifting 
power of 70 tons.) 

Going back to the days when stone 
was being transported from Millstone 
Hill to Montpelier for the building of 
the state capitol (completed in 1837), we 
find this account of a teamster’s day: 
*‘At four o’clock in the morning Joseph 
Glidden and his son Mark would leave 
home with a team of four horses and a 
yoke of oxen, drive to South Barre, up 
the Stirling Hill to the quarry, where, 
with the aid of skid and rollers the load 
would be put on. They then would drive 
to Montpelier and unload, getting back 
home at ten o’clock at night. For the 
eighteen hours’ work and 25-mile 
journey they received four dollars.” 

What has happened to quarrying 
methods may be understood from the 
following comparison. Prior to 1880 a 
drill hole of two feet was considered a 
good day’s performance. Air-driven 
bars are now channeling more than a 
hundred feet every seven hours. 

Call 1875 the beginning of Barre’s 
modern quarrying era. In that year we 
have the first permanent derrick (though 
its horse-powered capstan was a feeble 
enough arrangement) and the extension 
of the Central Vermont Railroad from 
Barre to Montpelier; in 1888 the com- 
pletion of the railroad from Barre to 
the quarries (it rises over 1,000 feet from 
the valley, making it the steepest stand- 
ard gauge track in New England). Other 
milestones: steam as power for derricks, 


then electrical derricks and pneumatic 
tools. 

Each of the five great quarries on 
Millstone Hill self-sufficient 
units, modern to the teeth, with their 
own power plants, machine shops 
and blacksmith shops and even, in one 
case, a locomotive. 

However, in spite of all this modern 
machinery, quarrying still remains the 
product of the skilled quarry worker. 
Certain operations can be accomplished 
more quickly by hand methods than by 
the machines that designed to 
replace them. Arthur Edwards, for 
instance, can sharpen drills in his black- 
smith shop by hand, beating them out 
white hot on the forge, at the rate of 
120 an hour. You are told the sharpen- 
ing machine cannot beat this. [ Edwards, 
by the way, didn’t know he was being 
timed.] 

The necessity for the skilled worker 
can be seen in each operation. In the 
hoisting room (eight to ten of these for 
each quarry) is the derrick operator. 
Out the windowed front of the room he 


are now 


are 


keeps his eye glued on the signal man, 
but both hands on a complicated series 
of brakes (six — one of them automatic) 
and two clutches (high and low). He’ll 
tell you it’s all as simple as using your 
knife and fork, or a fishing rod. And you 
won’t, of course, believe him. 

Down in the quarry you 
oblong, coffin-like channels where slabs 
of granite have been taken out, and in 
symmetrical pattern along the layered 
walls and about the sides of 
channels, the crisp, washboard-like 
corrugations of che channel bars. Skilled 


will see 


these 








Plug driller 


hands drove the channeling bars in 
undeviating line, broached out the 
living rock between with the broaching 
bars, jack-hammered in the wedges, 
and placed the powder (dynamite is 
seldom used) at just the right spot to 
split the block out intact 

There are no robots in a quarry, and 
you don’t cut granite with a cheese 
knife. 

The man at the derrick cable is doing 
a job that can be worth lives and thou- 
sands of dollars if it is done carelessly, 
and this holds, too, for the signal man. 
Up in the yards the foreman, with his 
order book, is superintending the cut- 
ting of stone to dimensions. To get the 
most out of his stones calls for special 
knowledge (though the most skillful 
quarrying still leaves about 75 per cent 
waste for which there is almost no use). 
Here it might be said that every re- 
sponsible and experienced quarryman 
knows the grain of stone, for granite has 
grain just as wood has, though it is 
extremely difficult to spot it unless you 
are experienced. 

When the granite blocks reach the 
monument shops, they are placed under 
gang saws and divided into three or 
four sections lengthwise. To the un- 
initiated the curious part about these 
saws is that their blades are not, in 
reality, saw blades at all, but long un- 
sharpened steel plates that have been 
square-toothed out every six or eight 
inches by an acetylene torch. The teeth 
spaces are constantly fed with lead shot, 
and it is the abrasive action of these 
pellets, as the saw rides back and forth, 
that cuts the stone. 

Barre granite is classified as light, 
medium and dark, and, depending on 


Hoist engineer 
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Westmoreland Proper, N. H. Norton, Mass. 


MORE EPITAPHS from New; F 


By V.S. DAVISON} an, 
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North Clarendon, Vt. 


Our coming country 
Claims our aid 
Living or dying 


I will defend her 





Harriette M. Forbes 
Lt.-Col. John Powers, died 1776 Kittery, Maine Quincy, Mass. 
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Newburyport, Mass. Groveland, Mass. 


ew| England's OLD CEMETERIES 


SON| and R. E. PIKE 


Bass Harbor, Maine 


jou after YANKEE'S spread on 
ana\ there'll be still more in a 
with} an accompanying article 





Harriette M. Forbes 


This carving on the head of the stone of Charles 
Bardin (d. 1773), in the old cemetery at Newport, 
R. I., represents the stonecutter’s idea of God, 
whom we see here with arms outstretched to receive 

Charlie’s soul as it comes zipping home East Granby, Conn. East Pembroke, N. H. 
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The Memorial Idea 


which of these classifications a stone 
falls into, it is given a light (rough) 
finish or polished finish. Usually only 
the dark stones are polished, the lighter 
losing character in the process. 

But all stones when coming from the 
saw must be pneumatically hammered 
down to a size approximating the fin- 
ished monument. Stones for light finish 
are then ground by a cast wheel using 
crushed steel as an abrasive; the stones 
to be polished, by a wheel using eight 
carborundums, in order of coarse to 
fine. For shaping, stones are placed 
under a large planer and cut as desired 
by a carborundum wheel. 

To the stone carver goes the job of 
sculpturing much of the ornamentation 
and intricate mouldings, and, of course, 
statues. Though he may still hand-carve 
the lettering, this can now be done (as 
can indeed most of the designs not 
raised from the face of the stone) by 
sandblasting. The process is an interest- 
ing one, roughly corresponding to 
etching. 
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The entire stone is covered with a 
rubber glue, those parts of it to carry 
the lettering or design cut away to the 
granite beneath, and the stone placed 
in the sandblast chamber. Here at a 
pressure of 100 pounds, fine steel is 
blown in, cutting away the granite 
where desired. The entire process from 
gluing to blowing may be repeated to 
gain additional lines or greater values, 
and either carborundum or alundum 
used instead of steel. 

Though memorials are shaped and 
brought to life in the roar and din of the 
stone sheds, they are conceived in the 
drafting room. Designs and exact specifi- 
cations for each stone are drawn up 
here, and sometimes no less than thirty 
original designs are submitted before a 
prospective purchaser makes his selec- 
tion. If the selection calls for ornamenta- 
tion and carving, actual size patterns 
of these must be produced as the basis 
for stencils used in the sandblast process 
or for plaster models for figures, flowers, 
etc. The art of memorial in the drafting 


room is one of mathematical precision. 

Your impressions as you first enter a 
stone shed are not easily assembled. At 
the quarry you were viewing an opera- 
tion spread over so vast an area that 
you could not bring it into focus. Here 
almost the opposite is true. A two- 
hundred-foot shed, high, airy, wide, is 
not a small structure, but once in it you 
are confronted with the spectacle of 
granite everywhere, memorials in all 
stages of completion, a score or more of 
workmen at as many separate tasks and 
all contriving to add to the infernal din. 
A whirling carborundum wheel mould- 
ing a granite block shoots blue sparks 
through a curtain of water; compressed 
air shrieks over a freshly washed stone; 
pneumatic tools clatter. But above this 
inferno of noise the electric crane rolls 
silently along, dangling a huge block, 
the lumper (crane man) methodically 
picking his way beside it. Near you an 
Italian sculptor puffs his pipe and taps 
out another granite rose petal. (You 
may learn later that he is the last in 
the line of fifteen generations of stone 
carvers. ) 

As you move about the shop, you note 
that all the pneumatic tools are fitted 
close to the cutting surface with a 
vacuum nozzle that draws up most of 
the stone and steel dust. From a busy 
shop several hundred pounds of this 
fine talc-like powder will be accumu- 
lated daily. Monument shops, inci- 
dentally, are inspected by government 
agents at regular intervals to see that 
this vacuum equipment is functioning 
properly, and silicosis, the disease of the 
lungs caused by excessive dust inhala- 
tion, must soon be a thing of the past. 

You may return before you leave to 
watch the old Italian, or the skilled 
journeyman at work on a moulding too 
intricate to be done by the carborundum 
wheel. Is this handcraft? The chatter- 
ing, vibrating tool in his hand is a 
machine. And you are faced with the 
conclusion that the memorial industry 
is so highly mechanized that handcraft 
now plays but a minor réle. However, 
granite men, even some of the old 
sculptors themselves, will tell you that 
the change from handcraft to the 
mechanical has improved the artistry 
of the memorials. They will add that the 
mere fact of machinery hasn’t lessened 
the need for trained artists. A back- 
ground of free-hand drawing, shading, 
and modeling is still required of each 
beginner in the industry and must be 
followed by at least three years’ ap- 
prenticeship before he may be called 
a journeyman. 

Fully half of the monument workers in 
Barre are of Italian descent, but there 











are many other nationalities as well. 
Since 1880, previous to which date 
nearly all workers were of native 
American stock, successive waves of 
emigration have descended upon this 
granite city: Scottish “pioneers”? who 
learned their trade in the Old country 
and settled first in the famous granite 
centers, Quincy or Concord or Rye 
Beach; Italians, almost all from the 
monument centers of northern Italy; a 
comparatively small number of Span- 
iards; from upper New York state a 
steady inflow of workers of French 
descent, and since the early twenties the 
French Canadians. Scandinavians, Irish, 
English, and Canadian Scotch came less 
to work in the monument shops than in 
the quarries. 

More startling even than the changes 
that have come to the monument in- 
dustry are the changes in the finished 
product itself. The contrast of chisel 
and hammer and a pneumatic tool that 
does the work of both cannot, for sheer 
incongruity, compare with the contrast 
of century-old tombstones and the 
memorials of today. Here is really a 
change in the whole memorial idea. 
For the old tombstones not only reflect 
another way of life, but a conception of 
the symbols and the language of death 
that have almost nothing at all in com- 
mon with the modern memorial treat- 
ment. 

To understand this, look for a mo- 
ment at some of the old stones and 
epitaphs in our New England ceme- 
teries, shown on the preceding pages, 
and in YANKEE last August. 

Now one of Barre’s leading memorial 
designers (an enthusiastic collector of 
old epitaphs) pointed out that our fore- 
fathers regarded the gravestone as a 
purely utilitarian background which, 
for the sake of getting one’s money’s 
worth as well as for a suitable expression 
of sentiment, had to be crowded with 
symbols and epitaph. The stone itself 
was just a marker, and while a certain 
neatness of carving and use of stereo- 
typed design were expected, the sense 
of art scarcely went beyond that. That 
the stone itself had inherent beauty 
might have occurred to the craftsman, 
but seldom to the purchaser. 

“Though all our modern memorials,” 
he explained, “are based on forms that 
are in themselves symbolic, symbolism 
is never allowed to hit you in the eye, 
and the epitaph in the old sense has 
just about disappeared.” 

The visitor to Barre will find, as he 
might have expected, that her ceme- 
teries offer permanent 
memorial design and 


examples of 
workmanship 


that are exceptionally fine. (If he is 
there over Memorial Day he will be 
treated to the sight of Barre’s sculptors 
viewing the year’s work with a critical 
eye, exactly as if they were doing an 
art gallery.) 

While all but a small part of Barre 
granite now goes into the making of 
memorials, it was far from being the 
case before 1880. Prior to that time, 
roughly from 1850, marble or foreign 
granites, especially Scotch granite, were 
the chief ornamental stones. Millstone 
Hill is named from the fact that it 
supplied, in the first quarter of the 
last century, most of the granite mills 
in New England and Canada with a 
superior quality of millstone. 

The following newspaper advertise- 
ment (1834) reveals other curious uses 
to which granite was put: That the firm 
of Hewett and Parker “calculate to keep 
stone of all descriptions at both their shops, 
hewn and rough, to supply any call at short 
notice, hewn in the best order; viz., under- 
pinning, doorsteps, sills, tops, pillows, and 
circles, window tops and sills, hearth and 
stone tops, manteltree pieces and tombstones, 
post tops and balls, jet stone, grist and oil 
millstones, cut to any pattern at short 
notice. It ends with the assurance that 
such pieces as they have on hand are 
““cut in the best manner, all of which will be 
sold cheap for CASH.” 

Today, a little over a hundred years 
later, the Barre Granite Association and 
the Barre Quarriers’ Coéperative (in- 
cluding between them everyone that is 
anyone granitely speaking in Barre) 
have united for the first time in selling, 
not millstones and hitching posts, but 
the Memorial Idea. Behind their adver- 
tising campaign is an implicit guarantee 
of quality, for every piece of rough 
stone, every finished memorial, must 
be up to a standard of perfection set by 
the Barre Guild (sponsored by both the 
quarriers and the manufacturers) before 
it may carry the Barre Guild Seal of 
approval. 

In its way this Barre advertising is as 
novel a venture as that of the enter- 
prising firm of Hewett and Parker. 
Quite simply, it is the selling of senti- 
ment instead of stone, whereas hereto- 
fore the opposite has been true in this 
industry as a whole. 

Barre is sure of its products, — it 
believes that for workmanship, design, 
material, her memorials are the finest in 
the And it that 
through sincere, human stories about 
the kinds of people whom all of us know 


world. believes now 


and respect, and who deserve a loving 
tribute, the Memorial Idea will be sold 
in a better way than ever before. 





Interview with 


PETER BARBERA 


Memorial Dealer, par excellence 


Peter Barbera was born in Messina, 
Italy, in 1886, where he began work as 
an apprentice at his trade when he was 
9 years old. His first job in this country 
was with the Columbia Granite Com- 
pany in Milford, N. H. He worked on 
lettering alone for some 33 years, some- 
times making up the lettering for stones, 
sometimes copying others’ words. Con- 
siders the finest monuments he has built 
as that of George Danforth in Bristol, 
Hon. Aaron Grant, Admiral Mayo 
(pictured above), in Burlington 
and the finest in the world that of Burns 
in Barre and the eagle in City Hall 
Park, Burlington. 

Mr. Barbera is the Rock of Ages 
Company exclusive dealer in Burlington 
and his hobbies run to music, hunting 
and fishing. Says there are no women in 
his business, nobody gets rich, but there 
is a chance for a good living. 

The picture below shows the remains 
of an auto wreck that killed an eight- 
month-old baby. It lies in Mr. Barbera’s 
backyard in sharp contrast with 
the other memorials there. 
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Fiedler and His Fiddlers 
... at the Pops 


BY TRISTRAM 


A GREAT electric sign reading 


POPS appears on the roof of Symphony Hall 
in Boston as regularly each May as the leaves 
appear on the trees. 

When the last Saturday night audience of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra has de- 
parted, inside the hall a crew of men in over- 
alls sets to work to transform the great audi- 
torium into a brilliant summer garden. 

Over the maroon-colored walls is spread a 
coat of bright green paint. All the seats from 
the main flcor vanish into the dungeons of 
the building, and in their places, like fan- 
tastic mushrooms, appear small green tables 
Clustered around each are five gold chairs. 
Over the walls of the stage on a dark green 
cloth is mounted an elaborate lattice work 
suggestive of an arbor. On either side of the 
proscenium arch hangs a gold curtain. Gold 
chairs replace ones on which the august 
members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
sat throughout the winter. All these changes 
in color and decoration are the work of 
Robert Edmond Jones, who was engaged 
some years ago to alter the appearance of 
the auditorium, ideal as a background for 
the serious music of the winter season, to 
something as gay and light as the tunes one 
associates with Pops. 
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Pops are given in Boston through May and 


June, featuring lighter music than that of 


the winter programs. The concerts are given 
nightly, and usually include the first five 
Sunday evenings of the season. These Sunday 
concerts constitute one of the ten weeks for 
which the The 
prices of admission are lower than they are 


musicians are contracted. 


for symphony concerts; the second balcony is 
unreserved, and always sold out. 


Hall 


speak of the group of musicians who play 


The powers at Symphony never 
these concerts as the Boston Symphony, 
though all of them are members of that or- 
ganization. In fact, no one ever called the 
orchestra anything until the RCA Victor 
Company arrived a few years ago to make 
records of the Pops repertoire. Then was 
formulated the name, “Boston Pops Orches- 
tra,” by which it is known to thousands of 
record fans. But your old dyed-in-the-wool 
3ostonian never says he is going to hear an 
orchestra, he simply announces he is “‘going 
that 
means. It means that he has bought a chair 


to Pops,” and everyone knows what 
at one of the little tables, unless he prefers to 
sit, concert-fashion, in a seat in one of the 
balconies, and that you will find him there 
at 8:30 smoking and sipping a glass of beer. 





The musicians, wearing dinner jackets, 
are in their places. A door on the stage opens 
and a dark man of medium height walks out 
to the conductor’s stand, loudly applauded 
by the crowd that fills the hall from floor to 
ceiling. It is Arthur. The program will tell 
you that this is Arthur Fiedler, the con- 
ductor, and there are some who call him by 
both names as though it were all one. But to 
almost everyone, he is Arthur never Mr. 
Fiedler, and Fiedler only in news items. 
After one night at Pops, you feel you know 
Arthur. So very likely you will hear a clerk 
in a downtown store say, ““Arthur was in 
here today.”’ That is the way Boston feels 
about him, and the reason is not hard to find. 

Pops began in 1885, as an extra season to 
help the lesser salaried men through the long 
summer when they had no work. Some 
people say it used to be rough, and other 
people say it was gayer than now. After the 
war Pops of necessity sobered down. Prohibi- 
tion was hard on gay entertainments. Agide 


Jacchia was conductor, and he made the 


season one of light, pleasing music to help 
Bostonians forget the heat outside. When he 
resigned in 1926, Alfredo Casella, the 
eminent Italian composer, took over the 
Pops. He attempted for three years to edu- 
cate his public to symphonic programs, less 
light music, and, being himself a champion 
of twentieth century music, to much of the 
modern repertoire. Some few welcomed the 
change in programs, but the majority dis- 
covered other ways to forget the heat. 

While Mr. Casella was still conductor, 
down on the Esplanade a series of open air 
concerts had begun with Arthur Fiedler as 
founder, manager and conductor. Thousands 
flocked to hear them, and it was then people 
began to speak of Arthur as if they had 
known him all his life. What he said and did 
was front-page news. Arthur was the man of 
the hour, and a wise management engaged 
him for the Pops. The result may be seen any 
night during a current Pops season. A hall 
that was reasonably full under Jacchia, and 
reasonably empty under Casella (indeed, 
it used to be a joke among the musicians 
that there were more people on the stage 
the audience), is 
nightly to hear Arthur. 

His programs follow, in general, a routine 


than in now crowded 


form. A march begins the first section; an 
overture, a sugar plum, and a war horse 
follow. The second section usually traverses 
three examples of the sterner stuff of which 
music is made, The last part is likely to begin 
with a Strauss waltz with “Night and Day” 
for an encore, followed by Gershwin or some 
popular new tune, and end with something 
vigorous and noisy like the ‘‘Sailor’s Dance” 
of Gliére or “Pomp and Circumstance.” 
Thus no program is without music to please 
every taste. 

Not the least interesting gauge of what the 
public likes is the annual Request Night, the 
program of which has changed little in ten 
years. To be sure, a wag once sent in a re- 
quest to have the statues under the ceiling 
“Bolero,” 
“Rhapsody in Blue” and “Mosquito Dance” 


cleaned, which was done; the 


have ousted a few old favorites, but other- 

















wise one of the boys of °85 might make the 
program out of memories of his own days. 
It will unfailingly include Handel’s “‘Largo,” 
“William Tell,’ “1812” 


(now referred to as the telephone overture, 


the overture to 


1-8-1-2), “Liebestraum,” and “‘Pomp and 
Circumstance.”’ Audiences come and go, but 
request programs show what a Pops public 
likes. 
Radio 


concerts beyond Boston, but until you have 


and recordings now carry Pops 


sat at one of the little green tables, sipped 
Pops punch or some ale, and heard the 
orchestra in action, you do not truly know 


Pops. 


SpeciaL NiGHTs AT THE Pops 
Season 1938 
May 
4. Opening Night Belmont Women's Club, 
School, Baldwinsville Hospital 
5. George Junior Republic Association 
6. Seventeenth Annual Portia Night 
Regis College Night 
8. Sisterhood Temple Mishkan 
Sanroma 
9. Massachusetts General Hospital 
11. Faulkner Hospital Alumnae Association, Wheaton 
Club of Boston 
12. Cambridge Teachers’ Club 
13. Lasell Junior College Night 
14. Guild of the Infant Saviour 
15. Simmons College Night 
16. N. E. Baptist Hospital Night 
7. Soloist, J. M. Sanroma 
18. Daughters of Zion, Bates College Alumni 
J. M. Sanroma 
19. Westminster Schools, Ipswich High School 
20. Roxbury Latin School, Bouve School Alumnae, 
Brimmer School, Cushing Academy, N. E. Dea 
coness Hospital School of Nursing 
21. Northeastern University, Dana 
Walnut Hill School 
23. Harvard Night 
24. Guild of St. Radegonde, Woodward School 
25. Beacon School, Everett 
Wheelock School 
26. Burrough Newsboys Foundation Night 
27. Camp Fire Girls, Middlesex University 
28. Harvard Freshmen Jubilee 
29. Jewish Juniors 
30. Hans Wiener Group 
31. Hans Wiener 


May 


Tefila (soloist, J. M 


soloist, 


Hall 


School, 


Teachers Association, 


Group 


June 

1. Framingham State 

Boston Art Club 

3. Bryant & Stratton, Thomson Club of the G.E 
Boston Public Library, Catholic Union, North 
Quincy High School 


Teachers’ College 


i) 


4. M. I. T. Night 
5. Request Programme 
6. Old Timers’ Night 


7. Chamberlain School, International Business Ma 
chines Corp., Field and Forest Club 
8. Massachusetts Association of Oc 
apy, Braintree High School, 
School Musical Clubs 
Tufts Night 
10. Massachusetts Council of Young Women's Republi 
can Clubs 
11. N. E. Federation of Men's Glee 
13. Boston University Night 
14. Hans Wiener Dancers 
15. Italian Chamber of Commerce 


upational Ther 
Uxbridge High 


> Clubs 


16. Request programme repeated, Weymouth High 
School Glee Club 

17. Children’s Night 

18. N. E. Conservatory Night, Turners Falls Higt 
School 

20. Finnish Anniversary 

21. Harvard Class of 1913 

22. Cecilia Society 

23. Christian Science 

24. Candid Camera Night 

25. Lambda Kappa Sigma Sorority 

27. Afro-American Night, Eastern N. E. Congress for 


Equal Opportunities 
28. Holy Cross Night 
29. American Physio-Therapy 
30. Old Timers’ Night 


Association 


1. A. Fiedler’s 500th Pop Concert 
Closing Night 


Atlas scout 


Lir ourstr 


interviewing Y ANKEE 





for his pronunciatior 


The Linguistic Atlas of New England 


BY ROWENA H. MORSE 


Ha. MANY New Englanders 


omit the “r”’ hard. 
bird, or in words like half, 
path and dance? In what parts of Yankeedom 
are still heard such expressions as She's older 
than I be or It warn’t him? Where does the 
Yankee call the building his cow occupies a 


in such words as mother, 


use the broad ‘“‘a”’ 


cow-stable? In what section does he refer to it 

as a tie-up, a lean-to, a lynta or a lijna 
Questions like this are answered in the 

Atlas of New 


grown University. D1 


‘Linguistic England,” just 


Hans 


Languages 


published at 
Kurath, professor of Germanic 


and General Linguistics, has directed the 


study, which has made this three-volume 


Part of a research 


sponsored by the 


work possible projec t 


American 


Council o 
Atlas has 


been made in coéperation with many New 


Learned Societies, the Linguistic 


England colleges, whose graduate students 
field work. These 
hundred fifty com- 


have helped with the 
students visited some two 
munities, had eight- to twenty-hour inter- 


views with the inhabitants. Into their note- 
books went notations in the alphabet of the 
International Phonetic Association, while in 
their recording machines they carried away 
the idiomatic speech of their hosts 

New 


into three speech areas: eastern, or coastal, 


The study shows England divided 
central and western. Differences in dialect 
and speech form seem to hark back to the 
differences of the original settlers, whose 
expansions into new territory can be traced 
by the speech found there today. Old-time 
speech characteristics persist more along the 


coast from Rhode Island to Eastport, Maine, 


than in central or New England, 


where outside influences are more easily felt 
i heel be rrou 
a 


western 
is pronounced weelbarrow with 
no sound of “h” at the water’s edee, while 
further west the “‘h”’ is pronounced 

Dr. Kurath says that the broad “a,”’ fox 
which Boston is famous, used to be regarded 
as an importation from England, but is not, 
because it did not reach England until after 
1780, before which date New 
settled 


England was 
He believes that the broad “‘a,”’ his 
survey found in Middlesex and Essex Coun- 
ties, Massachusetts, the coast towns of New 
Hampshire and in most of Maine, reached 
these shores independently. 

He finds that only 5 per cent of the people 
a broad 


in the United States say half with 


‘a.’ that those who do may say hAalf (broad 


one minute and half (short) the next. A man 
may sav fast with a broad “a” and past 
with a short and be thoroughly inconsis- 
tent 


In this New England Atlas are 740 maps, 
each a study of some word, phrase or idiom 
It is the first linguistic atlas to be made of 
The idea of such an atlas 
Wencker, 


language. 


the English tongue 
originated in 1876 with George 


who started one of the French 


This 


years later. 


was finished by a Swiss some forty 


The Most Unusual School Bus 


in New England is that which can be seen 
daily at Wilmington, Vt. It was formerly a 
hearse, but it was repainted in a less funereal 
color, and seats were placed lengthwise in 


it for the pupils. 
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SWOPPER’S COLUMNS 


(Continued from page 4) 
New parrot cage; lots of fiction by several popular 
authors for good old Vermont home-cured ham, maple 
sugar or maple syrup. Listening. F318 





CELESTA — Who has one of these charming in- 
struments to swop? F320 


_ Finish winter in my wool-lined, black leather jacket, 
size 40, excellent condition. I want an antique bed 
warmer with long wooden handle. F321 


Want cup plates — china preferred. Have all kinds 
cory on Injuns. Many other things. 


Like to travel? Then you'll like my sleighs: one two- 
seater in good condition, ornamental dash board; one 
single-seater in fair condition. Also one good buggy. I 
like old hammered silver, afghans, knitted or hooked 
rugs, or what have you? F323 


Have 50-70 Sharps Carbine, one of the old Buffalo 
guns. Would trade for a more modern gun or pistol. 

















Have a yen to fish trout in secret ee where fishing 
is really O.K. What do you want? F3 


Toot! Toot! Will exchange trumpet and violin as well 
as antique glass and pitchers for old dolls. F327 








Marine Sextant in excellent condition. Cost $150.00. 
Will exchange for binoculars or field glasses. F328 





Anyone interested in Psalms-Hymns and Spiritual 
Songs of Rev. Isaac Watts, D.D., published 1823, or 
Fox's Book of Martyrs —also very old? What am I 
offered? F329 


Wanted: Youth's Companion, years 1888-1892 in- 
clusive, or any one volume; also American Standard of 
Perfection of any year prior to 1910 except 1890. Name 
price or will trade S. C. Black Minorca fowls or eggs for 
hatching. F330 


I want old used picture postcards that have been 
through the mails, and couple of albums. Will swop for 
National Geographics. F333 


I want a ten-foot oval-shaped, braided or hooked rug. 
What do you want for it? F334 














I am now the owner of a fine Martin guitar, a $285 
Hanovia mercury sun lamp, and a large collection of 
United States coins. Will swop any of these for part pay- 
pent on a large, inexpensive farm in the mountains. 





There may be three feet of snow on the ground now 
but before you know it you'll be planning your spring 
camping trip. You ought to have my camping equip- 
ment. What have you for me? J306 





Give your family a ride in my 1931 Buick, 60 series, 
4-door sedan, newly painted, no dents or scratches, new 
front tires, upholstery clean and in good condition. I 
want a 1930-31 Ford Standard Coupe of equal looks 
and condition. J307 





Who has a small showcase that sets on the floor and 
would be suitable for a gift shop? I'm also looking for a 
small cash register. What do you want? J310 


I want YANKEE, Sept. 1935 to February 1938, in ex- 
change for same issues of Reader's Digest or a copy of 
Let Me Show You Vermont or This Is Vermont. J318 


Tired of chess? Good, because I want your set of 
Chessmen — king 3%” to 444" tall. I offer Lace Making 
mach. or stockinette mach.; deming hand pump 14%" 
inlet, or fully adjustable dress form — large size. 3322 











Will swop a boat for live lobsters (length no object), 
some sword fish, kelp, and some qué ahogs shipped 
air mail to Stillwater, Oklahoma. J329 





Be stylish in a pair of handmade double mittens of 
worsted star pattern in any two colors desired and any 
size. All for a copy of Child's Gazeteer of Chittenden 
County, Vermont in good condition. Would also like first 
4 volumes of Crockett's History of Vermont for which 
I can offer several pairs of the above mittens. J326 


What have you got for complete files of Granite 
Monthilys, four year collection of Saturday F Evening Post 
covers, worsted embroidered motto, “He shall give his 
angels charge over thee," exquisite hair wreath in box 
walnut frame. For a calfskin trunk, a good banjo, or 
Victorian gilt-framed 4’ mirror I want some pewter. J327 


I need the base for a hen dish, in clear blue glass. If 
you have one may I send you ——— pretty extra 
special for it? My lid is 34” x 44”. D2¢ 


13 acres in Annapolis Valley, Nova Scotia, with 
small camp and apple orchard, within 1 mile of church, 
school, post office, store, railroad station, will be swopped 
for something in N. E. What have you? D204 

















Would like to swop letters with students taking the 
Lewis Hotel Training Schools’ Course. D208 


1 offer a camel tan sheepskin fur belted jacket, lady's 
size 36, splendid condition except spot on collar, for an 
old warming pan. Make it snappy; you can't wear the 
coat next summer. D210 








I'll swop $40 Spanish guitar with case in excellent 
condition or will act as city shopper, for your Godey or 
Currier & Ives prints, Staffordshire dogs, old candle- 
sticks or other antiques. D212 





Corner lot, 2 blocks from salt water, opposite school of 
190 pupils. Two buildings on lot. Located in suburban 
town in Conn., an excellent place for small business. Will 
trade for cheap land in New London County. D213 


(Continued on page 56) 
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BOOKS and POETRY 


(Continued from page 7) 





A jib in ribbons, from above. A full-rigged 
schooner, white against a storm. Pictures 
to make you catch your breath! 


Tue ALPHABET OF Birps, Bucs, AND BEASTS, 
by Henry B. Kane. (Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, Mass. $1.50.) 

My son Richard, aged nine, is the man 
for this book. So I have let him review it. 
Here is what he says: 

He liked the book so much he read it all 
through in half an hour, with time out 
only for dinner — and cut pretty short, at 
that. That’s a pretty good proof of the 
book’s goodness. Richard ate the pictures 
up because they do not look like pictures 
at all but the real thing. He liked the small 
gnome who goes along and looks at each 
animal or bird or bug behind the words in 
the alphabet rhymes. Richard was just 
as much interested in the write-up of each 
creature, because it tells how the creature 
keeps house and feeds its babies and such. 
Of the whole set, Richard likes the Rac- 
coon best, because its markings are put on 
so nicely. But he also likes the Frog, for 
being a fish when he is young, and the 
Crow, for liking bright things like spoons, 
but not for stealing them and hiding them, 
and the Inchworm, for the hump on his 
back. He likes the Peepers, for knowing 
when spring comes, and he likes the Newt 
because he once owned one and lost it in 
his bed. 

I subscribe to everything Richard likes 
in this fine young book. 


SEVENTY STORIES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, 
compiled by Helen Slocum Estabrook. (Illus- 
trated with Reproductions from Work of Master 
Woodcut Artists of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Centuries. The Bradford Press, Portland, 
Maine. $3.75.) 


I can think of no finer book to grow up 
with and grow old with than this handsome 
one. It has the jewel-like, short stories of the 
King James Old Testament on one page and 
woodcuts by Durer, Holbein the Younger, 
and others, which are jewels of the same or- 
der, on the opposite page. Clean, sharp lines 
in words and wood, the pith and minimum 
essentials of the narrative and pictorial arts. 
This is a labor of love a woman did for her 
children, and it has turned into a lovely book 
for all women’s children. The printing is a 
joy to the eye. The Bradford Press has added 
one more leaf to its Jaurels. Mrs. Susan 
Pulsifer, who carried out the work her rela- 
tive began, deserves the greatest praise. 


CANDLEDAY Art, by Marion Nicholl Rawson. 
(E. P. Dutton & Company, New York, $5.00.) 
Another of Mrs. Rawson’s excellent books 

on early American ways. In this one she tells 

in her own fascinating way of the develop- 


ment of native art in the home. Not the arts 
of painting and sculpture alone, but the art 
that started with making homely articles for 
everyday use into things of beauty — butter- 
moulds, marriage chests, gateposts, decoys, 
candlesticks, doorlocks, weather vanes, furni- 
ture, glassware, and even valentines and wall 
paper. A collection of Mrs. Rawson’s books 
will make a valuable beginning to any col- 
lection of Americana. The author doesn’t 
stop with things; she gathers human nature, 
too. 


Tue HELDERBERG PoETs 


The best thing a poet can leave behind 
him is other poets. Whitman thought so. 
And the Farmer Poet, who owed something 
to Whitman, W. W. Christman, of the 
Helderberg country, in upstate New York, 
has left a fine crop of young poets to carry 
on his magic of translating plain farm living 
into poetic living. I think that these young 
men — all friends of W. W. and natives of 
his region — Fred Lape, Daniel Smythe, 
Lansing Christman, and Louis Stoddard, 
are one of the most promising groups of 
poets flourishing anywhere in America to- 
day. I want YANKEE readers to know them 
and watch them grow. 

W. W.’s son, Lansing Christman, has sent 
me the last poem his father wrote. He found 
it on his father’s desk the morning he died. 
It is a lovely last act of a poet. And it is a 
good introduction to the poems of his poet 
sons. 

Mousr. 


WIGWAM OF THI 


Lansing Christman 


This rhythmic swing of corn knives keeps 
time 

With the music of yellowed leaves rustling 

In the wind. The blades’ 
the stalks, 

Heavy now with their golden-kerneled ears. 

One man follows behind, binding the corn 

Into shocks which cast their pointed shadows 

Across the field through golden afternoons. 

These are the autumn wigwams of the mouse. 


even sweeps cut 


Tue O_p Mitt 
W. W. 


. Christman 


In the damp and dim-lit room, 
Where the water from the flume 
Turned the wheel and fell in spume, 
To race away among the rocks, 
Under jewel-weed in flocks, 

Here the miller’s maid and I 

Often met in days gone by; 

While above us we could hear, 
Through the creak and clank of gear, 
The old miller overhead 

Move about with steady tread, 

Roll the hemlock, clamp the dog; 











Just Published 


Tue story of the Connecti- 
Valley 


source to the Sound and from 


cut River from its 
the time of the first white set- 
tlers down to the present, re- 
counted in a charming history 


and guide. 


Connecticut 
River 


By MARGUERITE ALLIS 


author of 


“Connecticut Trilogy’’ 
Lavishly illustrated with con- 
temporary photographs taken 


by the author. $3.00 


G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, 2 W. 45th St., N. Y 





Heard the saw snarl in the Jog, 
Or the stones that purred and roared 
When the golden grist was poured. 


The flume is gone, the purring stone 
Lies in the jewel-weeds alone, 

The mill and tackle gone, the meal 
That was so warm and soft to feel. 
Miller and daughter with their kin — 
All is as though it had not been, 

But for one who walks apart, 

With these memories in his heart. 


Famity ALBUM 


Louts Stoddard 


Show me the things that your own hands 
have done, 

no matter how you value them yourself. 

The enterprise that you have just begun 

is more to me than starfish on a shelf 

in the dark parlor’s musty potpourri 

of shells and birds’ eggs that your father 
found, 

and drilled and emptied of posterity 

Out of them came no singing and no sound. 

Put out of sight the great two-handed sword 

that visitors lift and thrust in theory. 

No one can wield it now; I am assured 

that there were giants in your family. 

The past is yellowed parchment; leave it 
rolled. 

I do not know the faces on your walls, 

but you are near, to touch, to have and hold 

in this, our day, before the twilight falls. 





Woman TEAcHING A New Birp To BATHE 
Fred Lape 


The woman sets the cage upon the floor 
and kneels, knowing the bird unused to 
bathe 
will be afraid at first. She opens the door 
so slowly that she scarcely seems to breathe, 
and moves the perch and puts the water in. 
The bird alarmed flutters against the cage. 
Her hand rests motionless beside the tin 
of water; veined, the knuckles big with age. 
The bird still fears to come. She talks small 
sounds. 
The years have taught her to be kind to 
fears. 
After a time he quiets down, he rounds 
his swing and moving cautiously he nears 
her hand and stops. 
The window panes are gold 
with sunlight shining through them. Potted 
plants 
lean to its light. Outside the air is cold, 
the wind strikes at the trees, but in this one 
small room warmth 
woman is its sun. 


are and peace; the 


BARN SOUNDS 
Daniel W. Smythe 


Like a dusky cave, the barn looms high from 
the ground. 

The rain slides out of nowhere and drums 
for a pace. 

The feet of the pigeons run with a tiny 
sound; 

And I wait and listen comforted by space. 


Where I look, the tender motes on the high 
air swim. 

The arm-beams clutch at the walls and are 
not aloof. 

From the light, from the highways of no- 
where where they skim, 

I hear the feet of the pigeons hitting the 
roof, 


THREAD OF SCARLET, by Ben Ames Williams. 
(Houghton, Mifflin ( ompany, Boston. $2.50.) 


This is a story of Nantucket. And it has a 
Coffin Those two facts alone would 
make a good yarn. But Ben Ames Williams 
has put a lot of his good art of storytelling 
into the book on top of all that. 

It is a Nantucket of the time of the War 
of 1812, a Nantucket in dire distress. The 


island has been cut off from the mainland. 


in it. 


all ships no longer sail out of its two har- 
The 


people are hungry. They steal the cargoes of 


bors. The ropewalks are deserted. 


vessels wrecked on their shores. They 


almost 


are 
on the point of seceding from the 


Union. This is the storyteller’s background 


for his tale of David Swain, loyal son of 
Nantucket. David eludes the British and 
returns to his island. He tries to remain 


neutral, but he is drawn into a bloody sea 
fight between a British-frigate and an Amer- 
ican privateer. He marries the wrong girl, 
pretty, mischief-making Damaris Coffin, 
more at home in scarlet than in her sombre 
Quaker gray. It’s a colorful, breathless book. 


The articles by 


Claude M. Fuess 


on The Development of the 
New England Academies 
which appeared in Yankee last 
summer constitute one of the 


10 chapters in Dr. Fuess’ new 
book 


CREED OF A 
SCHOOLMASTER 





“A book which is heartening to 
to 
schoolmasters and parents, OF 
anybody who believes in progres: 
sive education.” —Louis Zahner in 


the Boston Transcript. 


An Atlantic Book «$2.00 
LITTLE, 








ALTON HALL 
BLACKINGTON 


announces a new lecture 


“NEW ENGLAND BEFORE 
AND AFTER THE 


HURRICANE” 


IMustrated with 300 Direct 
Color Slides 





For Rates and Dates write or call 


| MR. GEORGE E. TUFTS, Manager 





THE BLACKINGTON LECTURES 
® Hamilton Piace. Besten, Mass. 
Tel. HUB 2197 
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Will Swap — 


One good magazine business 
(not YANKEE) for good abun- 
dant life (not YANKEE). 


Box M. B., YANKEE, INC. 
Dublin New Hampshire 








Maine Books Our Specialty 


Both New and Old, quantities of them, including 
and out-of-print titles. Also, books on 
New England, First Editions, Genealogies and 
Americana 

Correspondence and Offers Solicited 

A. J. HUSTON, BOOKSELLER 
92 Exchange Street Portiand, Maine 
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N. HOME can ever be large 
enough for two women to live in, in peace 
and happiness. I would not have believed 
this old saying, if I had not had it forced 
down my throat. 

All my life I have liked elderly people. 
And the only younger people I ever tolerate 
are the ones who are good to old people. 
This was one of the first traits that I admired 
in Martin. His mother expected him home 
at ten-thirty and he always got home by then. 

I always planned to make my marriage a 
success. When I first went out. to work I had 
men friends and they would entertain me 
most royally, but never once did I meet one 
I would care to live with, until I met Martin. 

Martin was a self-made business man. His 
father had been a poor (but proud) little 
shopkeeper until his death. Then it was dis- 
covered that he had not had much of a head 
for business. The money cleared from the 
estate for Martin’s mother was not too large. 
She placed her money in a savings bank 
where all of her friends and relatives had 
accounts and she came to Jive with Martin. 

Martin had been working in the city of 
M since he finished a course at an ac- 
counting school. He was making good 
money and as fast as he made it, he put it 
into the company. 

When his mother came to M—— he 
rented a little home. He furnished it with 
his own savings account and took out a 
small insurance with his mother as bene- 
ficiary if anything happened to him. Then 
he went on putting all he could into the 
company he worked for. 

This was in 1928, and the year that I met 
Martin. The head of the business died that 
year and the son stepped up to run things. 
But he had too many friends and went to 
too many parties. The business began to 
slump alarmingly, so that when the stock 
market crash came, it made short work of 
this small company. 

Martin bid in the whole thing with the 
investments he had already made in the 
company. He had a business which had once 
made stupendous sums of money. His tre- 





mendous vitality, his keen business sense and 
his goodness all appealed to me. We saw 
quite a little of each other, and I heard quite 
a little about his mother. 

Martin took me out to meet his mother, 
and I came to have many meals there, be- 
cause Martin knew she did not like to eat 
alone. Every holiday and almost every Sun- 
day we had to eat with her — and I loved 
him the more, because he was so good to his 
mother. 

She sang Martin’s praises endlessly and I 
loved that, too. She told me how she had 
always wanted — and had known, too, that 
Martin would get —a really nice girl from 
a good family. Sometimes her apparent 
match-making amused me. 

My own circumstances were nothing to be 
sneezed at. I was quite comfortably fixed. 
I had worked long enough so that I had a 
well-furnished apartment, a good running 
car, my insurance, some building and loan 
stock, as well as one of the best jobs for 
women in the city. Added to this I had a 
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delightful little home, on the outskirts of the 
city, which I had inherited from my grand- 
mother. 

When we became engaged Martin asked 
me to tel] his mother before I told any of my 
folks. That was my first inkling of his 
mother’s fierce jealousy. When I told her, 
she seemed to freeze instantly. 

The next evening Martin told me that she 
was very upset over the announcement and 
suggested that we did not make any plans 
for a few months. I had waited years to 
make a perfect marriage and I felt that the 
sooner it was over with, the better off we 


No House Is 
Large Enough 


ANONYMOUS 


would be, but I agreed with Martin that his 
mother must have time to get used to the 
idea. 

Six months slipped by and we were no 
nearer a wedding than we had been at the 
start. Martin’s mother still acted cool to me. 
She often complained about the few outings 
Martin and I took without her. None of the 
three of us were completely happy at any 
time. Martin’s business worried him, we had 
no money for luxuries. If we could have 
married then, we would have had more 
money to save the business with. We could 
give up the two places we rented and move 
our combined household goods out to my 
little place in the suburbs. Then, with my 
earnings, Martin would not need to take any 
salary from his business until the depression 
was over. 

We talked the thing over and over, but 
we always ran into the stone wall that was 
Martin’s mother’s determination he did not 
marry. So long as we did not marry Martin 
would not Jet me put a cent into the busi- 
ness. In nineteen thirty-two he did not even 
have his car registered. It used to tear my 
heart to see them living so penuriously, while 
I stil] held onto the same work, and had the 
same comforts I had always enjoyed. And 
yet I knew that Martin had been giving his 
mother more comforts, up to the time of his 
business troubles, than she had ever known 
before. 

In nineteen thirty-two came the big blow 
— the business dissolved into thin air and 
was gone in one puff. Martin had no work, 
no money, nothing. And in six weeks’ time 
the little upstate bank with his mother’s 
savings inside, closed, never to open again. 

I pleaded with them, to come in with me, 
but Martin’s only promise was that he would 
as soon as he got steady work. It was two 
years, of a day here and a day there, PWA 


and WPA, before he got a job again — at 
half what he had been getting before twenty- 
nine. 

Our marriage was not the old lace and 
satin affair I had dreamed of. We went to 
the clerk’s office for the license and five days 
later appeared before our minister in suits 
that were two years old. 

We moved our goods to the place I owned. 
There had never been any question about 
the fate of Martin’s mother — Martin’s life 
had become mine —his mother was my 
mother. We both abhorred the idea of Old 
Folks’ Homes. Our mother moved in with 
us. We gave her the largest front room up- 
stairs, and also the third bedroom. She sold 
what things she wanted to part with to give 
her a little cash. She filled the other two 
rooms with her treasures. I drew a sigh and 
looked proudly at Our Home. 

But the troubles that I thought were all 
over had only just begun. For our two jobs 
we needed two cars. We both traded for new 
cars, to avoid extra expense for repairs. The 
house was in order, but we needed to make 
repairs on it every year to keep it good and 
there are always taxes. I had the house 
deeded over to us jointly and we took out a 





joint insurance. Martin continued with the 


insurance in which his mother was sole 
beneficiary. 

My first hired girl was attractive, neat, a 
good cook and economical at managing. 
Everything seemed smooth sailing. For a few 
months we were content to sit at home and 
enjoy the peace and quiet after the hectic 
years. 

Mother’s belongings, pictures and bric-a- 
brac had gradually crept through the whole 
house. And I knew that she spent hours 
digging into my boxes and bureau drawers, 
which irritated me terribly but I did not 
mention it to anyone. But she had two- 
thirds of the upstairs chambers, sacred to her 
things, and in which none of us ever stepped 
or made any changes or suggestions. 

Downstairs off the kitchen was a small 
room for the girl. That left us no guest 
room, but my sister and I had been more 
than ordinarily close to each other, and I 
had urged her all summer to visit us. I knew 
that one of these days she would appear and 
I was looking forward to her visit. 

When I came home from work one day, 
there was no dinner prepared. Mother said 
the girl had got smart and sauced her and 
left. She had been making little digs about 
the girl for weeks and I should have been 
warned, but I had not heeded. 

I went to the girl that evening and asked 
for an explanation and got none. I paid her 
the full week’s wage and came home, ready 
to look for another girl. 

In the morning Mother got up early — 
an unusual thing, ““What are you going to do 
for a girl?”’ she demanded. “I'll have one in 
a day or two,” I replied, “meanwhile Til get 
home in time to get dinner and do up the 
day’s work. 

Mother sniffed. Then, “Well, I won’t stay 
here alone — way out in the country.” Her 
voice rose to a shrill scream. “I won't. 


You've got me out here now, you'll have 
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to hire someone to stay with me, or stay 
home yourself.” 

She had purposely waited unti] Martin 
had gone, as he went a half hour before I did. 
I was bewildered — but had little time to do 
anything in. In the end I called the office and 
said I could not come down to work that 
day. 

I took Mother in the car and we had a 
fine day — she beamed all day long, as we 
rode from one place to another, looking for a 
girl — she was right in her glory. 

But we found no girl. When we reached 
the house again, I found my sister had ar- 
rived. I promptly established her in the 
maid’s room with her little girl, aged five 
and we planned for the boy, aged seven, to 
sleep on the couch in the front room. 

Sister would carry on with the housework 
until I found a girl. Mother found that Sis- 
ter’s cooking was very indigestible. She 
refused almost every dish offered her. 

“It is no wonder you can’t keep a girl 
you can’t imagine how the woman acts 
around the house,” Sister confided to me. 

I did find a maid ready for the next week, 
however. I found her, by persuading an old 
friend that she must help me out, by doing 
this work. I felt I was being very smart, for 
this woman loved elderly people, she was 
not the servant type and she would get on 
fine with Mother. 

As an extra favor I had the friend come on 
Sunday for the first day’s work. Martin’s car 
was in the garage for a little work, so we 
planned a trip in my car. Martin and I, 
Sister and the two children, would take a 
cousin and her three youngsters and go to 
call on another cousin, making a long round- 
about trip, carrying our lunch. 

We were ready to start at nine. The new 
woman had come to stay with Mother. We 
called good-bye to Mother in her room, 
packed our lunch in the car and climbed in. 
Mother came out with her coat and hat on. 
“I’ve been thinking you can just as well drop 
me off at Mrs. Cook’s for the day.” 

Yes, Mother went, though we had not 
intended going within three miles of Mrs. 
Cook’s. Our day was ruined — the hilarity 
we had had was wiped off the slate. There 
was no fun in anything. 

The new woman stayed five weeks and 
then left. Martin’s job was getting more firm 
and he had had a salary increase. He per- 
suaded me to give up my job — we had 
always planned to make ours a real mar- 
riage, just as soon as we could afford to give 
up my work, 

And so with my time all in the home, my 
eyes were opened. I found that Mother ran 
the place — she was the head. Not only that, 
but she was determined to reduce everyone 
else to slavery to her whims. 

My sister came two or three times to visit, 
but the children were pinched because they 
did not mind Mother. For three years we 
have not had a visit from sister at all. It 
makes me sad and blue, because I, too, am 
not able to leave the house. 

We have the worst old pictures, of people 
Martin does not ever remember sceing, 
parked all over the house. We have old un- 


derwear and stockings hung on the little 
picket fence to dry. 

We found that we could not go anywhere 
by ourselves. Nor could we call in any of my 
friends or relatives without subjecting them 
to discomfort. Nor could we have callers or 
friends in the house. 

Besides this when people do come, we 
have to hear about the terrible times we have 
now the insecurity the poverty while 
Mother carries on the story of what she once 
WAS 

We want a child, but we know that 
Mother’s greatest dislike is for a child 
children are her real objection to marriage 
She thinks that children are an abomination. 
But as Martin and I approach forty we feel 
that we have the right to a small family. We 
are that kind of people we also have the 
right to my sister and her children, and even 


the right to see occasional friends and 


cousins. 

Mother at seventy-six is much more 
rugged than I am at thirty-eight. It looks as 
though she would outlive me now. 

Ihe thing that I can’t figure out is this 
why did it have to happen to us? It seems 
as though our very virtues our high prin- 
ciples were the things that trapped us into 
this cage we are in today. 

We eat only the things Mother likes 
because she can’t even bear to smell othe 
things cooking. Is it meanness — or jusi a 
happenstance that she objects to all our 
favorite foods? Is it a fact (or is it only my 
imagination) that she trys to find out things 
we don’t want her to do and then does them 
to spite us and trys to learn what simple 
things might please us, and then she de- 
stroys them? 

I am sure that we have the right to our 
home we have worked hard for it, we are 
upright and honorable citizens, and we long 
for a real home with children not one, 
but three. We know, too, that time presses 
on relentlessly. 

If it had not been for Mother we would 
have had three children or least the start 
of a family by now. Four years of marriage, 
four years of being a servant to my Mother- 
in-law. Will I go on controlling myself, or 
will I some day fly to pieces as the maids did 


after a few wecks of her tyranny? 
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“SEEMS coLDER ON THAIS SIDE OF THE FENCE!” 








AUCTIONS 


this month at the following places 





(see next month’s YANKEE for more) 
CONNECTICUT 

Canton, May 6, 10:30 a.m. Herbert L. 
Welch at Mrs. Kriesler’s. Rain or shine. 
General antiques: glass, china, antique and 
used furniture. 

East Hartford, May 17-18, 10:00 a.m. 
each day. Robert M. Reid & Sons at 225 
Prospect St. Indoors, rain or shine. Furni- 
ture now in storage 

Hartford, May 11, 10:00 a.m. Robert M. 
Reid & Sons on Brown St. Rain or shine. 
Furniture now in storage. 

Kensington, May 20, 10:00 a.m. Robert 
M. Reid & Sons at Moreland Farms. Farm 
tools of aJl descriptions. 

New Haven, May 10, 10:00 a.m. Robert 
M. Reid & Sons at 163 Brewery St. Indoors, 
rain or shine. Furniture now in storage 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Agawam, May 27, 2:00 p.m. Frank Hol- 
comb at residence of H. P. Worden. Rain or 
shine. Annual sale of general houschold 
articles, bric-a-brac, etc. 

Brighton, May 3, 10:00 a.m. Earl B 
Thompson at Stock Yard. Under cover, rain 
or shine. 100 general purpose horses. (This 
sale conducted every week.) 

Lawrence, May 6, 13, and 20; 1:30 p.m. 
Felix J. Cormier at 190 Broadway. Indoors, 
rain or shine. Furniture of all descriptions, 
antique furniture and glassware, storage 
goods such as linen, bedclothing, silverware, 
and bric-a-brac 

Lowell, May 4, 10:00 a.m. Earl B. Thomp- 
son on Cushing St. Under cover, rain or 
shine. 75 horses of all kinds. (This sale con- 
ducted every weck.) 

Ludlow, May 3, 2:00 p.m. Frank Holcomb 
at the Grange Hall. Not held if stormy. Gen- 
eral line of semi-modern furniture 

VERMONT 

Bellows Falls, May 6, 12:00 Noon. Ear! B. 
Thompson at R. L. Brooks Sales Stable. In- 
doors, rain or shine. Horses and cows. (This 
sale conducted every Saturday, same place.) 
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SCHOOLTEACHERS IN THE WoobDs 


By Raymond F. Bosworth 


F.r YEARS it has been part of 
my summer job to take parties of school- 
teachers into the woods. The Breadloaf 
School of English, a summer graduate 
school of Middlebury College, is right up 
in the Green Mountains of Vermont, thir- 
teen miles up and away from the college 
itself. It is a self-contained community of 
teachers and students interested in the 
teaching and writing of English. The teach- 
ers are distinguished authors, scholars, and 
poets; the students are, most of them, high 
school teachers of English from most of 
the forty-eight states. They study together, 
and study hard, for six weeks; but all work 
makes even schoolteachers dull, and so 
every week-end comes play time. 

Play, because of the location of the 
school, is simple. There are no movies, no 
dances except occasional square dances in 
Ripton, the nearest settlement. There are 
games, of course, but the real Breadloaf 
sport is hiking. 

Saturday mornings, as soon after break- 
fast as the packs can be filled and the party 
rounded up — sometimes no easy job, 
seeing that they are all women — off 
they go, a dozen schoolteachers of assorted 
ages and sizes, and one lone male. 

Sometimes, if the party is large, there are 
two leaders, but that doesn’t help much; 
we are always outnumbered. Two of us 
were driven bodily out of Boyce Lodge one 
night after one of us had made an inadver- 
tent crack about lady-hikers. They kept 
us at bay with too well directed chunks of 
firewood, chunks which we ourselves had 
cut. We had to say “Uncle” before we 
were allowed to get back to the fire again, 
and when we went to bed that night we 
found that they had filched all the balsam 
from underneath our blankets, leaving us 
nothing but the bare saplings of the bunk; 
the trail does something to women, even 
schoolteachers. 
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What the well-dressed lady-hiker will 
wear is a perennial problem. I have boosted 
up rocky places women in everything from 
organdie to good blue denim. They have 
appeared on Saturday morning in every- 
thing from tailored jodphurs to union-alls, 
beach shorts to khaki breeches. The old- 
timers among them have found that heavy 
knickers or breeches, heavy boots, a shirt 
and a heavy sweater comprise the best 
outfit; but we discovered that we only 
wasted our breath telling the newcomers. 
One of the younger writing crowd started 
out one week-end in a suit of slacks that 
came right out of the pages of a Riviera 
travel brochure; what that suit looked like 
after she had slept in it, failen in a couple 
of swampy places, and slid down a rocky 
stretch or two would have shocked its 
designer. After one sad experience, we did 
insist on giving our O. K. to the shoes that 
we took on the trail. We let one young miss, 
who “always wore Cuban heels to hike in” 
get away with it to our sorrow. She sprained 
her ankle on the top of Lincoln Mountain, 
and we had to carry her pickaback down 
three miles of rock to the nearest road. Her 
ankle mended before our hips did; for days 
we groaned our way up the shortest flight 
of stairs. 

And if you think a woman’s hand-bag is 
full of junk, you should see the same woman’s 
pockets when she goes into the woods. The 
experienced ones knew better; they had 
eliminated down to a jacknife, a toothbrush, 
and a comb. But we were never surprised 
at what might appear from the pockets or 
blanket of one of the greenhorns. We were 
prepared for anything: cold cream; clean- 
ing tissue; hand lotion; manicure sets; a 
pound box of candy — which was all 
right if they wanted to carry it — the 
complete works of William Shakespeare, 
weight three pounds or so; rouge, powder, 

(Continued on page 49) 





All the Good Things 


(Continued from page 14) 





ugliness of a hulking mansion, nor to 
impress those who have nothing. They 
just grow for the love of growing and 
with no immodest desire for exhibition- 
ism. You’ve got to live pretty close to 
the land to understand and appreciate 
.” 

I paused and my eyes sought hers, 
but her head was lowered. 

“If I got a town job now, there would 
be nothing there for me . . . only wails 
to contemplate and tired, wretched 
people or jazzed-up, wretched people 
who’ve never found any pleasure in 
their streets nor in synthetic movie 
life.” 

“I see, I think, how you feel.” The 
huskiness of her low-toned voice mingled 
gently with the air which swept over- 
head, sifting, sifting through the pines. 
A lock of her hair was trembling be- 
tween my finger tips. Yellow lock, 
smooth to touch. Caress it gently; 
handle it tenderly; ponder the delicate 
nature of the head from which it 
springs. 

“This Sunday afternoon,” she said, 
“is now ages ago. Most of the little I 
have said has seemed trivial to you, 
without warmth, without color, without 
point. There has been no amusement 
for you in conversing with me — per- 
haps not in looking at me. Sometimes it 
is entertaining to disgust people; it is 
even entertaining to get them angry. 
But boring someone is not fun... ” 

“T haven’t been bored — only an- 
noyed because you won’t understand 
my side.” 

“It’s the same thing,” she whispered. 
*“You used to be such fun, used to make 
light of every bit of hard luck. There 
was a time when you could work all 
day, although you got little for it, and 
laugh with me in the evening. You’ve 
had nothing for so long that now you’re 
bitter. You won’t even try to make 
things better for yourself. If you go on 
like this, you’ll always be a poor farmer. 
Most farmers are poor, and it’s hard to 
be without things. God! — to live a life 
like that! I. . . I’m afraid I couldn’t 
take it.” 

Not so long ago she was coquettish 
and understanding. All we did together 
she understood, and we’d laugh. We’d 
smile, shyly happy. We’d dance. Every 
step came easily, was done gracefully, 
smoothly. At the show, her hand would 
edge over on the arm of the seat, edging 
over, hers finally touching mine. And a 




















comprehensive thrill would warm us 
both as our fingers slowly intertwined— 
intertwining gradually to a blue sym- 
phonic rhythm which gladdened us. 
Our palms would be moist and warm, 
even as her darkly lashed blue eyes, 
even as the interior of the tropics pouring 
forth luxuriance. And now all that is 
over. Soon we'll whisper goodnight, 
murmur goodbye. We shall never meet 
again while we’re young; we shall never 
meet at all. In a common way we'll 
part, casually, distressingly matter-of- 
fact never to smile together again, 
never to walk and sit together. 

Surging, definitely wildly mournful, a 
controlled wailing sadness filtered from 
sorrowing eyes. Her night-widened 
eyes and mine, perhaps. 
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*“You’ve never really understood,” I 
said. “I thought you were different, that 
somehow you didn’t care for cars and 
stuff, that even though I couldn’t give 
you everything, you wouldn’t mind. 
There’d be you and me, and that would 
be enough. But that idea’s wrong; it’s 
all wrong. The world isn’t—.” I gave up, 
since there was no need to talk further. 

The stars were in the sky. The moon 
was not plainly visible; so we were not 
disturbed by it and could be quiet 
together with the shadow of the pines. 
For the last time I held her warm hand, 
and we contemplated our different 
desires. A meteorite streaked and waned 
far up in the east. 

“A shooting star just fell.” 

“I didn’t see it,”’ she said. 

“You know what I should do?” 

“Yes, but you can’t unless I see it, 
too.” She laid her slender leg full 
length on the pine needles under the 
trees— and dew was all around on 
the grass outside. The movement 
tightened her rough skirt, clearly show- 
ing the contours of her thighs. “Oh my,” 
I said, aching inside and all through me. 

“ren” 

“Nothing.” 





VACATION IN THE BACKWOODS 


By Elizabeth G. Hardwick 


O.: worK is the work of play. 
We sell vacations; and between the middle 
of May and the first of December we serve 
a variety that runs from spring fishing 
through summer swimming, canoe outings, 
overnight camping expeditions, to partridge 
shooting and bear and deer hunting on the 
edge of winter. 

When, some years ago, we picked our- 
selves up at the bottom of the swift decline, 
we found we possessed a few thousand 
dollars and an antediluvian car. We ex- 
changed the money for a group of log cabins 
set in a small clearing in the deep woods of 
northern Maine. 

Spring, summer, fall and winter follow 
one another with startling rapidity and it 
is this trait of Maine which has given us 
our great variety in the business of vacations. 

The fish bite vigorously through May and 
June. While the waters are high along the 
banks of the river and over the beaver dams 
on the South Branch, our guests bring us 
daily quantities of delicious square-tails to 
be cooked in any of several ways. We have 
them all summer to be sure, but this spring 
fishing is when we have them in most 
abundance and when the fishermen have 
their fastest sport. 

July and August are the months for the 
collegians and the school folk, when swim- 
ming and trips to our back camps are in 
order. Perhaps we have some timber cruisers, 
surveyors or lumber operators in camp. 
Their methods of travel are discussed, 
perhaps even tried out by the more ambitious 
tyros. 

In the meantime, back of all this, 
moves a rhythm of production. The daily 
routine of hearty breakfast, picnic lunch 
and good dinner builds itself into a weekly 
throb of camp washings, the 
rain barrel, or by a procession of water 
buckets carted from the spring. Supplies 
must never shrink below a certain level; 
the five-gallon crock that holds doughnuts 
must not be empty for long, there must be 
bread for sandwiches, cakes and cookies 
are as much a necessity as in Grandma’s 
day. There are canoes to be examined 
regularly, 


there 


done from 


repaired if need be, shellacked 
again. Cabins must be kept chinked and 
patched. A medicine cabinet must never 
run out of ginger or gauze, toothache drops 
surgical clips or aspirin. 


or disinfectant, 





Nor must the alcohol lamp ever go dry. 
The night it does will be the night you'll 
need a cupful of hot water in a hurry and 
have to kindle a fire in the kitchen range to 
procure it. 

Then there is the matter of trails to be 
looked after. We not only have to clean 
out the existing ones and keep them in 
shape, but we are anxious to blaze a new 
one over to Howe Ridge. That will be a 
two or three-day job away from camp and 
time and work must be planned accordingly. 
Sixteen miles of telephone line must be 
checked, trees cut back from the wire, new 
insulators adjusted. The cabin at Spectacle 
Lake needs to be cleaned and new bedding 
supplied. The stove at the North Branch 
camp needs a new firebox. 

Still farther back, deeper than the schedule 
of tasks concerning the condition of the 
camps, runs the seasonal rhythm of the 
garden. It must be plowed, planted, tended. 
Weeds and insects must be kept down. We 
must guard against June frosts while the 
seedlings are young and August frosts 
when the plants are bearing their precious 
tomatoes, beans and corn. We must put 
up all we can at the moment of ripe per- 
fection and then we must harvest the hardier 
crops before cold weather. Our strawberries 
will have to be covered and the rhubarb 
cut back once more. 

But all this is as nothing if we have no 
fuel. Never is there a moment from May 
until December when think 
about the woodpile. 

In August the men start selections for 
the fall wood. Hard wood and dry wood 
(soft woods) are both needed and they 
must be taken early enough to give them 
a chance to season after they are chopped, 
before being fed to the ever-hungry stoves. 

There are times when camp is so full and 
so much on the move that there is no time 
to step beyond the camp yard for a moment’s 
airing, between a six o’clock breakfast and 
an elastic bedtime. But sometimes there 
are fewer comings and goings and a routine 
is established for a few days and even a cook 
may shoulder a rifle and follow blazed 
trails into swamps or over open, hardwood 
ridges; may even shoot her own deer and 
come home to the generous congratulations 
of guests and family alike. That’s Maine 
for you. 


we do not 
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“The Bridge.”’ An etching, by Paul Wheeler, of Maine 2» 1 : a MG ri. 


Federal Art Project, W.P.A 
“Bay Branch — Still Life.’’ Oil, by David Hill, of Massachusetts 


“Through the Willows.” Etching, by Robert Nisbet, of 
Connecticut 


“Boat Station.” Woodcut, by Wilmer Jennings, of Rhode Island 
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. Etchis, by Glenn Means, of Con- “The Road to the Village.” Etching, by Walter C. Yeomans, Cornwall 
neficut Bridge, Conn 


ISEN FROM NEW ENGLAND FOR THE WORLD'S FAIR 
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Windward Leg Etching, by Yngue Edward Sodenberg 





“Pilgrim Heights Landscape.” Oil, by Gordon Peers, of Rhode Island John with Clarinet.”’ Oil, by Florence Leif, of Rhode Islan 


“New England Impression.”’ Oil, by Robert Strong Wood- 5.8 ey aa a ee ee i 


ward, of Shelburne Falls, Mass. 
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“Marathon Dance.” Lithograph, by John Dennis Perch, of East Haven, Conn. 








Colonial House 


with old time ball room, and fireplace 
with Dutch oven. Wide floor boards, 
built about 1790. Five bedrooms, bath. 
Beautiful maples for shade. Excellent 
trout brook. 100 acres, two barns. 
$8,500. Easy terms. Complete descrip- 
tion of this and other properties in the 
Berkshire Hills. 


WHEELER & TAYLOR, INC. 
Great Barrington, Mass. 
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Another Bargain! 


Genuine old Cape Cod house in southern N. H. 
our rooms, bath, center chimney, fireplaces, co- 
lonial hardware, old pine paneling, 9- and 7-pane 
windows, garage. Well, electric pump, good cellar 
under whole —~ brook with fine opportunity _ 
rockery and pool, 8 acres — five in hardwood and 
pine, three in open fields. 7/10 mile off state road on 
good gravel, n all yeee. 14 miles from Manches- 
ter, 75 fom Don joston, 7 from Deering Conmmnentey 
Centre. Price $3500. Shown by appointment. W 
Hanton, Milford, N. H. Tel. 187-W — 187-R 
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For YR ay Rent 
FITZWILLIAM, N. H. 


Lovely ten-room 1805 house from late June until 


after Labor Day. Overlooking quaint Fitzwilliam 
Common, beautiful Mt. Monadnock view. Seven 
bedrooms, two screened porches, modern plumbing, 
electric lights, two-car garage. Season $350. 

BOX 99, YANKEE 
321 Park Square Building, Boston, Mass. 

















Comfortable ... distinctive . 
ern... a haven of health and 
recreation, 


Cannon Mt. Aerial Tramway 
Tennis, bathing, swimming pool 
9-hole GOLF course 
on our own grounds 
Open all year. Christian ownership 
Minimum rate $35 weekly 
Booklet on Request 


FRANCONIA, N. H. 























In Monadnock Region of N. H. 
Desirable, secluded, yet accessible summer property, 
seven acres of wooded land, narrow, lake shore frontage 
with bath house. Two houses and studio need repairs but 
a real bargain at only $2450.00. 

MANY OTHER DESIRABLE LISTINGS 


EDGAR L. GILLETT 


89 Broad St., Boston Liberty 4846 
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The Octagon House at Watertown, Wis. 


BY MARY BRANDEL HOPKINS 


‘tes FAMED Octagon House of 
Watertown, Wis., for many years has stood 
in dignified aloofness, like a lone sentinel, 
on the brow of Richards hill. 

The death of a grandson of its builder 
in 1937 ended the 81-year continuity of 
residence of the Richards family. Now, in 
opening the 57 rooms as a museum, the 
Watertown Historical Society is perpetuat- 


| ing the memory of John Richards, a native 





of Massachusetts, who came to Wisconsin 
in 1836, and is preserving his unique con- 
ception of a home as a link between past 
and future. 

In advance of its time in many respects, 
this “House of Yesterday”’ was the inspira- 
tion for the “‘House of Tomorrow” at the 
1933 Century of Progress exposition in 
Chicago. It is considered the largest single- 
family house of its period in Wisconsin, and 
perhaps in the Middle West. 

A spiral stairway, the central and out- 
standing feature of the house, is recognized 
as a masterpiece of the stairmakers’ art 
and one of few of its kind in the United 
States. Its 64 treads, completely unsupported 
on one side, are so solidly attached to the 
wall on the other for five stories that it 
has not yielded to the heaviest load in 85 
years of use. 

Without gutters or drains, the house had 
its own water system. Where the octagonal 
roof joined the cupola, it formed a funnel 
of sorts from which the water was gathered 
into a big oak cement-lined reservoir on 
the third floor. 

The whole structure, measuring 50 by 50 
feet, rests on an underground foundation 
17 inches thick. That it so ably has weathered 
the decades is not surprising in view of its 
13-inch outside walls which contain three 
tiers of brick. Even inside partition walls 
are 8 inches thick, of two solid tiers of brick 
which were made on the premises. It was 


a four-day haul by ox-cart over a corduroy 
road to bring the pressed cream-colored 
brick for the exterior from Milwaukee to 
the site. Door and window trim, lintels 
and sills, are of limestone. Interior trim, 
including the house’s 63 doors, are of black 
walnut. 

Bedrooms and bath with the 9 foot 6 
inch ceilings on the second floor were used 
by the original family, with the small 
triangular rooms for children. Each room 
was heated either by a white marble fire- 
place or a stove. The old-time stove was 
bought at Sheffield, Mass., and sent to the 
first Mrs. Richards in Watertown. It bears 
the name of C and El Granger, Pittsford, 
Vt., manufacturers. 

Original furnishings are displayed in 
several rooms. There is the parlor with its 
heavy lace curtains, which will not weather 
another cleaning; its divan, center table, 
chairs and carpeting, and Lemuel Gilbert 
square piano made in Boston. In the dining 
room are the old drop-leaf table, chairs, 
a buffet and an early Howe sewing machine. 
One bedroom is distinguished by its aging 
four-poster bed and chest of drawers of 
cherry which grew near the house. Wall- 
paper, while not as old as the house, is 
among the first ever to be brought out. 

A graduate of Williams college, Mr. 
Richards took Miss Eliza Forbes, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Moses Forbes of Great 
Barrington, Mass., as his bride in Albany, 
N. Y., July 10, 1840. Their residence in the 
Octagon House, set in their 400 acre tract, 
from the day it was finished was interrupted 
only by death. A daughter, Mrs. Anna 
Thomas, continued to occupy it until her 
death at 92 years of age in i936. Her son, 
William, made the old homestead his resi- 
dence until he died a year later. One heir 
survives, Harvey Richards of Chicago, 
grandson of the builder. 














YANKEE readers are in the midst of summer vacation plans now and the time is only too 
short. The Leisure Department this month and during the next few months also will be given 
over to the vacation — and the leisure-minded 
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YANKEE at the WORLD'S FAIR 


rs. 

opening in Flushing, New f ~~, awaiting your pleasure. 
York, on April 30, 1939, will —=~* At the YANKEE booth we 
’ FE Mm Ns ° . 

be found among those pres- 7 oF tL \ shall have a large replica of 









ent in the Horticultural Ex- re Ws Tae \ the map in this issue. On this 
hibit, known as Gardens on fF || | 1 \ map each month will be 
Parade. The YANKEE booth a bez “FOREIGN _ maak ekriais) | marked the various public, 
is number 31, a few steps XY] lo oat and other gardens open to 








from the central axis en- inspection to visitors to New 


trance to the commercial England during the summer 
exhibits. months. Also on this map will 
The estimated attendance 


at Gardens on Parade is five 


appear other places of in- 





siitinie es Drea 
sosaaniey) 


— terest to the visitor, such 








million people and the fact a > ee) : os a IP IY as historic houses, beaches, 
that these visitors will pay a tl # EXC Cl S| dT —[) =m CF etc. 

special admission fee to the TD =. ast \ ez! LoS \ (oot Each month in YANKEE 
Horticultural Exhibit as- ; P any <S ss i aa will appear a replica of this 
sures YANKEE of a selective a inne same map, giving our read- 


/ 


audience. ers the same benefits as 


Approximately fifty gar- those visiting the booth . . . 
dens adjoin the buildings and helping those who have 
and a tearoom will serve come and gone from the 
light luncheons and_ bever- Fair to keep in active touch 
with what is going on down 


East. 


ages on a terrace overlooking 
these gardens. A rotunda at 
the main entrance will be Besides the garden maps, 
lined with dioramas of living YANKEE will also offer its 
flowers and plants. many Fair visitors a full in- 


Here, in one of the most formation service, in addi- 


Rat 


outstanding exhibits of the tion to various special Fair 
Fair, you will find YANKEE L“ oe re features for YANKEE readers. 


Main Exhibit Area 


as The NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 


hopes thereby to contribute its share in furthering this year’s Come to New England campaign 

already well in hand under the sponsorship of the New England Council, the six New 
England Governors, the New England Hotel Association, the New Haven Railroad, the 
Boston Retail ‘Trade Board, the Boston Chamber of Commerce, Boston and Maine Rail- 
road, the six New England State publicity departments, and many others. 


YANKEE will differ in i/s approach to bringing people to New England this year only in- 
so-far as, being a privately owned corporation in business presumably for profit, it will be 
free to codperate with specific advertisers and individuals for the promotion of their interests, 
presumably for profit. 


If you would be interested in hearing how YANKEE’s specific and personal service may be of 


help to your business during these approaching months, please write our advertising office 
at 321 Park Square Building, Boston. 


Published from the Heart of New England, Dublin, N. H., by Yankee, Inc. 
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Key to Map Facinc Pace ELeven 


Editor’s Note: This month, May, marks just 
the very beginnings of New England’s garden, 
historic house, beach, etc., display of summer 
attractions. However, you wil! find most of the 
places marked here ready and open for visi- 
tors and you will be more than welcome. 
Watch for changes in this map during coming 
months and at our World’s Fair Exhibit (No. 
31 in the Horticulture Section) at the Parade 
of Gardens. For further information write to 
the New England Council or YANKEE’s adver- 
tisers near the places in which you are in- 
terested. We have tried to list places furthest 
away from the Fair first. 


MAINE 


Augusta: See Everett Greaton at State House, 
Blaine Mansion 
Fort Kent: Terminus, 
(See B. & A. booklet. 
Van Buren: Stop at New Hammond House 
walk to International Boundary. 
Eagle Lake: Mrs. Michaud's 
salmon and trout fishing. 
Square Lake: Yerxa's Camps 
dise Fraser's Inlet Camps ideal. 
Caribou: See Mr. Garceau at C. of C. 
100th anniversary. Potato fields, God's country. Stop 
at Vaughn House. Airport within few minutes ride 
from fine hunting and fishing 
Houlton: Northland Hotel isa beauty 
Esters at C. of C. or Pioneer-Times 
Fort Fairfield: Plymouth Hotel, golf See 


Bangor & Aroostook R. R. 
3 min. 


camps — excellent 


Sportsman's para 


Arcadialand 


e Bernard 
Roger 


all. 

Presque Isle: Henry Ruark at C. of C. will tell you 
about Maine's only northern park. Headqtrs. Aroostook 
Dev. Comm. See Charles Stone. 

Calais: Sardine land, fishing towns, rocky coast. 

Lucerne-in-Maine: Summer home sites 

Brewer: Where they know how to make 
(Peavey Co 

«7+ So. Terminus Bangor & Aroostook R. R. 
(See & A. booklet.) Stay at the Bangor House 
ie ‘colle ge at Orono, how they make stoves at Wood 
& Bishop Company and how they make canoes at 
Old Town 

Greenville: 
Maranacook 
and camping 


an axe. 


Entrance to Moosehead Lake and 
Hotel facilities . wonderful fishing 
real Maine woods 


Harborside: Just outside of Castine . Baycrest 
offers you cruises on Maine waters 

Rockland: Take boat to Vinalhaven.. . see 
moors and typical fishing harbor. Stay with Harold 
Vinal. 


Friendship: Very attractive little inn on bay, 
Mayflower Inn. 

Lakewood, near Skowhegan: 

Rangeley: Mountains, lakes, attractive camps 
gardens, true blue Maine. Badger’s Dodge Pond Camps 
especially good. See Mr. Wentworth. 

Skowhegan: Fine boats and canoes made here 
interesting factory. 

Belgrade Lakes: Ditto plus Camp Abena 
reached from Waterville which is also true of 
Lakewood so stay at Elmwood Hotel while you do 
your tripping. Snug Harbor Camps on Great Lake 
excellent. 


called 


Fine summer theatre. 


and easily 


Canton: Pinewood Camps, real Yankee hospitality. 
Winthrop: The focal point of the Kennebec Lakes 
Region unsurpassed for all the Maine lakes have 


to offer. You'll note you are 
too. 

Lewiston-Auburn: See Bates College and take in 
Camp Nagarda at Lisbon, which isn't too far away. In 
Auburn is where they make that unusual Payne Incense, 
and all these places aren't so far from the Poland 
Springs House that you can't enjoy your rest there on 
your way. Eat at Howard Johnson's in Naples on way 
West. 

Oxford: The Farm here a cozy vacation haven. 

Brunswick: Look up R. P. T. Coffin, YANKEE po 
etry editor, John Gould, editor of Brunswick Record, 
and Mrs. Jonathan DeCoven Berry. You won't know 
Maine until you have. See Mrs. Berry's garden. Be sur 
to visit Baxter Bros. here canners 

Freeport: L. L. Bean makes a better line of outdoor 
equipment and clothing than you'll find elsewher« 
Visit Desert of Maine 

Yarmouth: Mr. Rowe of the Historical Society 
knows most about Maine history. Get your leads from 
him on the best historic houses and landmarks. 

Portiand: First off, look up Harrie M. Coe at the 
beautiful Maine Information Bureau just across the 
bridge. Give him our regards. See Longfellow’s statue 
A. J. Huston’s Bookshop, the Portland Headlight. Eat 
at Howard Johnson's. Visit Crossroads Gardens near 
here at South Windham . 3 acres of glads, shrubs 
rock gardens . . 194-year-old house. Also see Camp 
T Ledge on Cape Elizabeth 

South Berwick: P. W. Hussey will make you almost 
anything for your camp, playground, ski jumping hill 
See his outdoor garden fireplace 


back near Augusta again, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Concord: See Don Tuttle at the State Planning 
Board at once, especially with your complaints and 
your poetry. Don thrives on both . . . and that's why 


he can tell you more about what to see in N. H. than 
anyone alive. Try him. See portraits in State House 
N. H. Arts & Crafts Society; Historical Society. Nearby 


is Pembroke, herb experiment station, which be sure 









The springboard route to vacation 
Mountain 
tour in 1939! In a season of F: 
and crowds: 


values calls for a Green 





of heat and pressure, 
come to Vermont—to RELAX in a 
fairyland of scenery and greenery. 
Here, where the eye-filling view is ever 
near and intimate, you move about 
through uncrowded and unspoiled 
valley-and-mountainland, in an at- 


mosphere of quaintness and charm. 


At every stop friendly folk will 
anticipate your wish. Whether your 
tastes call for action or for quiet and 
rest, the ( 
ideal 


yreen Mountains are your 








spot for invigorating life in 


. golf, 


old-fashioned 


summertime. Superb sports . . 
hiking: 
friendly inns and home- 
like hotels form the background for 
vacation memories that will survive 
the years. 


fishing, riding, 


farm homes, 


Dept. of Conservation and Development 
Publicity Service. 16 State House 


Montpelier. Ve 
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TAKE A HIGH-DIVE 
Alo WAPPINE SS! 































VACATION 
Boon 


Here's a pro- 
fusely illustrated 
preview of your 
Green Mountain 
vacation. Send 
for your copy: 
it’s the first step 
toward a holli- 
day of lasting 
memory. 





VERMONT 


and set also Hon. Andrew Felker at State Hous 
for native gardens. Visit Concord Worsted Mills 
Shelburne: Philbrook Farm is where 

go when you write your next book 


you'll want to 
an ideal vacation 


spot. You'll find all the White Mountain data thers 
attractive planting, et« 
Whitefield: Summer theatre at Maplewood, and 


you'll find the 
land's finest hot 
Bretton Woods: Golf with Lawson Little and enjoy 


Mountainview House one of New Eng 
1 


luxury at the Bretton Woods Hotel 

Bartlett: Inn Unique here is in a “‘taxless"’ town 
Ask Mrs. Morey for the answer 

Sugar Hill: There is only one Peckett's you 
have to stay there to know why. Interesting gardet 


Nearby is New Hampshire's famed Cannon Mountain 
Tramway 

Franconia: Home of the Tramway first in 
North America. Also, would be worth your while to se« 
Mr. Bodwell at the Flume Reservation and learn what 
this reservation has to offer in the way of interesting 
trips, et« and sanctuaries. Lost River, we under 
stand, is tops. McKenzie's a nice place 

Waterville Valley: The Inn there is surrounded by 
mountain and wildlife, and the Mad River has in it 
some truly native brook trout. Golf eats 





tennis, coor 


Back to nature with all the comforts of home. Good 
wild flower sanctuary 
Holderness: America’s first summer camera colony 





Wolfeboro: America’s First Summer Resort, and 
pulse of Lakes Region life. See arold Hart after you 
have bought gas at his filling station. Try the all-day 
steamboat trip on Lake Winnipisaukee (all right, you 
spell it 

Laconia: The trading center of the Lakes Region 
offers a variety of shops and entertainment. Eat at 
Howard Johnson's. See Shaker colony on Loudon Road 

Hanover: Especially noteworthy Dartmouth Col 
ege campus, and Hanover Inn makes a nice 
stopping place no matter where you are going 

Lebanon: Nice covered bridge near here, Churchill 
Museum, swell elm-shaded green 

Orford: Unusual colonial restorations here 

Newport: Birthplace of ‘Mary Had a Littl Lamb 

center of Sunapee Lakes and Mountains Region 
residence of Ex-Governor Cross of Connecticut and 
Governor Murphy of New Hampshire 

Croydon: Camp Intervale, run by the Dudleys 

Warner: Some nice bridges here also see Mrs 
Ashcom at the Singing Pines if you are interested in 
intiques, lodging, or summer home 


1 halfway 


Antrim: Look up E. D. Putnam; ask to see his 
famous colored flower slides and covered bridge collec 
tion 


Keene: Here is the widest Main Street in the world 
and nearby is East Swanzey which is a must for you 
this year because in July they are putting on Denman 


Thompson's Old Homestead with a 100% local cast 
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Every summer recreation, 
every scenic delight and 
every variety of historic 
interest await you in Mass- 
achusetts. Near to the New 
York World's Fair and 
easily reached by fine 
highways, Massachusetts 
offers the perfect setting 
for your summer's pleas- 
ure. Make your vacation 
plans now — and be sure 
to include Massachusetts. 


5a ee 





THE MASSACHUSETTS DEVELOPMENT 
AND INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 


House, Boston, Mass. 
Send me the free illustrated booklet 
“Massachusetts — The Best of the Old 
with the Zest of the New”. 








Y-539 
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many of whom knew Denman personally. 
here, get to see the Lane Bucket Company . . 
won't believe what's being done in buckets until you see 
for yourself . . . excellent gift items. 

Winchester: Fine exhibit birds adjoins home Luman 
Nelson, visitors welcome. 

Hinsdale: ‘ ‘Pisgah"’ Virgin Forest. 

Jaffrey: From the Austerman’s comfortable Shattuck 
Inn you can take a run over to the YANKEE office in 
Dublin (apologies now for its appearance . it isn’t 
set up for visitors!); the rhododendron garden in Fitz- 


Also while 
»- you 


william (wild); take rides to see the laurel at Wilton, 
N. H. and Ashby, Mass.; or just stay there and boat 
and swim and eat and sleep . . . which you can also do 
at the Ark, too. You'll be watched over by Mount 
Monadnock, ‘‘where the chemic eddies play”... a 
right, who did write that? Ask Mrs. Bacon. 
Peterborough: Terrace garden of Mrs. William 


Schofield, overlooking waterfall; first public library in 
U. S. Look up Edward Ellingwood, Monadnock Re- 
gion’s secretary; nice guy. 


Wilton: Laure! this time of year. 








Milford: Attractive old village Mr. C. F. Hanlon 
will show you around. 

Nashua: Art exhibit daily except Wednesdays at 
library. Scots newsstand sells YANKEE. Eat at 
Howard Johnson's. 

Derry: Garden Club . Mrs. Caroline White will 
show you around. 

Manchester: Historical Society . see Fred 


Carpenter Memorial and 
Eat at Howard Johnson's. 


Lamb, real New Hampshirite. 
Art Museum excellent. 


Hampton Beach: Nice people, good bathing, all 
sorts of clean, congenial wary ey Hampton, 
nearby, should be visited . see Penniman for 


Eat at bas Johnson's. 
wyer at Sawyer's Tavern is a 
Rye Beach Commissioner. Here are many attractive 
house sites, on the beach and off. Excellent swimming 
and numerous attractive gardens. 

Portsmouth: Intensely inte we sting and beautiful old 
homes here. Al Redden of the Seacoast Region will tell 
you where. Also see the satay Yard. Portsmouth is a 
good place to get that real lobster dinner. Try the ‘ 
of Shoals trip from here, too . . . well worth while. 
Back again, go see the Garden of the Colonial Dame $s 

Intervale: Stop with the Heads at their ‘‘Head- 
land's,"’ and motor over to the new Skimobile on Mount 
Cranmore. You'll get a ride up a mountain, nice as you 
please, in your old armchair. Don't miss it. 

Plainfield: Garden of Mrs. Ellen Shipman. 

Durham: University of New Hampshire 
sion Service. 


spots of historic interest. 
Rye Beach: Mr. 











— Exten- 


VERMONT 


Montpelier: Here in one of New England's loveliest 
state houses you will find Mr. Chadwick, who has all 
Vermont at his fingertips. Colburn & Fallon make 
delicious table delicacies: hams, sausage, syrup, etc. 
Leave your order. 

Averill: Miss Quimby’s Cold Spring Compe. 

Burlington: One of the finest views in U. S. here at 
sunset time, across Lake Champlain. Stop iat see the 

lays Adv. Agency . for anything else you want. 
Tell ‘em we sent you. 

Stowe: At the Lodge, you'll be near a fine auto drive 
up Mount Mansfield, can ride horseback, swim, or just 
sleep and eat and enjoy the country. Its high up and 
unforgettable. Mount Mansfield Hotel takes guests, too 

. and Craig Burt is a pleasure to meet. 

Barre: See this issue. 

South Royalton: Amos Eaton makes as fine a grade 
of maple sugar here as you'll get anywhere. And his 
shop is very near Tunbridge, where there is a World's 












Fair every year. Look up Mr. Flint in Tunbridge. Many 
fine native gardens here. At 
Bridgewater: Vermont Native Industries making 


auto robes, etc. Beautiful drive. 

If Vermont has a center, Rutland is prob- 
ably it . stay at the Crestwood and enjoy drives, etc., 
in the neighborhood. The Vermont Marble Company 
Exhibit at Proctor is a real attraction. Watch ‘em grow 
sugar cane at vey Flat Farm. 


blankets, dresses, 
Rutland: 


Springfield: Lawrence & Wheeler — Vermont Real 
Estate. 

Fort Ticonderoga: Just across the lake is most 
interesting and, not far from there, try the Crater Club 
near Essex, N. Y., an exclusive, attractive guest house 
where you'll be most welcome, if they'll take you in at 
all. 

Dorset: The town of “= houses. Ask for William 
Barrows. Stay with Mrs. M. Sears. 


W. Rupert: House of Mi aple Sugar 
products attractive packages. 

Manchester: Packed full of real charm, 
gardens. Golf. See Walter Hard at the 


variety maple 


beautiful 
Appleseed Book- 


shop ... and Mr. Campbell, downtown. 

Bennington: College and Battle Monument. Old 
Bennington worth seeing just for itself. 

Brattleboro: Stephen Daye Press ... ask for a 
copy of the Connecticut River Book ($3.75). Just up 
the river is Putney: Governor Aiken's nursery. 

Wilmington: Hogback Mt. Panoramic view un- 


broken forest. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston: Visit right away the Massachusetts Develop- 
ment Commission at the State House and, after you 
leave there, stroll down Beacon Hill and across the Pub- 
lic Gardens . . . at this time of year these gardens are 
among the most beautiful anywhere. 

The Arnold Arboretum is the finest tree museum (in- 
doors and out) in the world. 

Go to Horticultural Hall and have a drive around 
through Brookline, the only town in Massachusetts 
that's had a special tree planting committee since way 
back. There's a nice walk around the Boston Reservoirs 
near Boston College. Visit N. E. Antivivisection Society. 

You'll of course stay at the Puritan — regular YAn- 
KEE advertisers — and stop in on the New England 

















.9 TIMES HIGHER THAN THE WORLD’S FAIR 
TRYLON. Visit the high spots of the Northeast, 
New Hampshire’s glorious White Mountains. 
Amid her peaks and neighboring valleys you'll 
find roaring mountain streams, cascades, rocky 
gorges, natural caves, hiking trails, panoramic 
views. What's more New Hampshire offers cool, 
sunny vacations from May through October 
at lake or seashore. FREE — Vacation Book. 
100 pages. Beautifully illustrated. Write today: 
New Hampshire State Planning & Development 
Commission, 285 Capitol Street, Concord, N. H. 











Visit the New England Building at the New York World's Fair 





Council in the Statler Building and ask for Wallace 
Dickson; you'll find a gold mine there of All-New-Eng- 
land information. Also be sure and visit with Eleanor 
Moseley at Boston Univ. 


Other YANKEE advertisers in Boston are the Emer- 


son Seed Company on State Street, Little, Brown on 
Beacon Street, S. S. Peirce (Food 'n’ drink), Raymond 
Whitcomb, Howard Johnson’s on Huntington Ave., 
Commonwealth Ave., and Massachusetts Ave. 
NEAR BOSTON 

Charlestown: Bunker Hill Monument. 

Somerville: First National Stores. 

Cambridge: Bartlett Tree Expert Company, Har- 


vard Campus, Radcliffe, Christ Church (finest lawn in 
New England) Gray Herbarium, Glass Flowers (Univer- 
sity Museum). Eat at Howard Johnson's. 

Waltham: Field Station; herbacious perennials, 
well worth while. Gore Place. Eat at Howard Johnson's 

Jatertown: William Underwood factory. Perkins 
Institute for Blind. 

Arlington: Many fine truck gardens. 
gins Tree Company. 

Medford: Tufts College 
Johnson's. 

Auburndale: Allison Peony garden. 

Sudbury: Wayside Inn. 

Framingham: One of Boston's most beautiful 
neighbors. Stay here at delightful Crane & Kettle Inn and 
avoid city traffic. 

Dover: Hodgson House exhibit 
monwealth Avenue, Boston. 

Concord: Stay at Colonial Inn, and from there 
Emerson Library, Alcott House, etc. Concord is home 
of the Concord grapes, and many fine old houses can be 
seen near here. Eat at Howard Johnson's on way to 
historic points nearby. 

The Inn will supply historic guide. 

Woburn: Doherty peony gardens; 
Mayor Kane. 

Reading: Steele Furniture reproductions 

Andover: Phillips Academy, Museum, and 
fine gardens nearby. Eat at Howard Johnson's. 

North Shore: y day's drive from Boston. Watch 
for Howard Johnson locations for your eats. 

Gloucester: Fishing harbor, monument, 
see where Gorton's Codfish is made. 

Manchester: Attractive shore drive. 

Beverly: Swim Balch House. 

Salem: House of Sever: Gables; Essex Institute 
century garden, Eat at Howard Johnson’ s. 

Marblehead: Spirit of '76 painting. 


SOUTH SHORE AND CAPE COD 


Quincy: Home of the Howard Johnson Company; 
Walter Kendall homestead. 


Frost & Hig- 


herbarium, Eat at Howard 


. also 1108 Com- 


sec 


fine library; 


many 








old houses; 








A7th 

















You can set up a Hodgson Camp 
House between sunrise and sun- 
set, and you don’t have to be an 
expert with tools to do it. Simply 
fit the ready-made sections to- 
gether and draw them tight with 
special Hodgson bolts. Then move 
in, secure from rain, snow, and 
whatever weather. 





WHO SAID HOME WASN’T BUILT IN A DAY? 


HODGSON CAMP COTTAGES 


E. F. HODGSON CO., Pioneer in Prefabrication 
1108 Commonwealth Ave., Boston ©@ 730 Fifth Ave., at 57th St., New York 


Hodgson camps are backed by 
forty years of prefabrication ex- 
perience. The oiled cedar exterior 
needs no paint. Interiors lined 
for comfort and beauty. Rustless 
hardware. Rot-proof. $200 up. 
Send for Catalog XY-5. Also 
larger prefabricated houses, ken- 
nels, greenhouses, etc. 








Hingham: Old Colony Knitting Mills . . . a beau- 
tiful waterfront drive from here to Cohasset, by many 
fine gardens. 

North Abington: Littlefield Wyman Nurseries 

South Hanson: America’s finest cranberry bogs 

Duxbury: Standish Monument and Park. 

Plymouth: Rock . . . many old houses, 
etc. Inquire at Chamber of Commerce. 
at Howard Johnson's. 

Dennis: Summer Theatre and Nautical Camps. Swim. 

Brewster: Frank and Mary Cleverley’s unusually 
nice place to stay. Swim. 

Wellfieet: Nautical Camp and dunes. Swimming 

Provincetown: Art colony, marvellous sand dunes 
interesting houses, many spots of historic note. See Mr. 
Gilman at Town Criers office. 

Chatham: Stay at Hollyhock Inn. Fine Beach. Golf 

Hyannis: .~“ Candle Co. ... only candk 
maker in N. E. See C. Weeks, of Cape Cod Advance 
ment Plan, for lite aon, etc. Eat at Howard Johnson's 

Osterville: See Mr. Brown at East Bay Lodge for 
direction to nearby gardens. Oyster Harbors Club is 
near here. 

Cotuit: Mr. Crawford, Secretary of Hotel Associa- 
tion at The Pines, will be helpful. 

Falmouth: Attractive, well-planted Main Street 
leads to Elmarch Inn and Cape Codder Hotel. Mrs 
- best real estate agent in town. Beacon Capeland 
chowders, etc., made here. Nearby is Woods Hole where 
you take boat to Nantucket. Visit Camp Cowasset at 
N. Falmouth. 

Nantucket: Many fine hotels and interesting walks 
drives, houses, gardens, beaches, etc. See Katherine 
Lord at Little Book House. 

Siasconset: Beach House is fine place for children 
and grownups. Wonderful swimming. A camp on island 
will care for your children, 9 to 5. Don't miss the moors 
and wonderful island drives. 

— Haven: Chilmark monument and clay 


gardens, 
Swim here. Eat 


cli 
New Bedford: Fin« 
Company. 


whaling museum, Acushnet 


WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS 


Northfield: The Northfield, and 
aratory school. 
orcester: Fine Art Museum, beautiful public park. 
Short drive to Shewsbury’s Howard Johnson. 
Ashby-Townsend: Beautiful laurel display this 
time of year. 
Groton: Lowthrope School of Landscape Architecture 
for Women. One of few in U 
Sturbridge: Interesting Colonial restoration. 
Ambherst: Massachusetts State College (Agr.) and 
Amherst College . . . attractive campus. 
Ward's Hill: Peony gardens. 
Springfield: Visit state exhibits at 


world’s largest 


Exposition 


grounds and fine herb garden at epee a 

New England village restored by Mrs. J. J row 
. square dancing. Eat at Howard Johnson's 
‘Southwick: Sewabi ( amp. 


Westfield: 70th anniversary this year of May break 
fast on May first . . . a big time will be had by all 
and all are welcome 
Northampton: Smith College ... Hampshir: 
Bookshop . . . and ask Miss Dodd there what to se« 


and where to go 


Old Deerfield: Indian village and arts and crafts 
revival . . . interesting museum 
Greenfield: Hote! Weldon here makes a nice central 


spot for your visit to Northampton, Old Deerfield 
Westfield, Shelburne Falls, et« 

Shelburne Falls: See the Bridge of Flowers, also the 
suspension bridge. The News Shop will direct you 

North Adams: Bachand Clock Works; Mt. Grey 
lock State Park 

Pittsfield: Shaker Village but, before you go there 
look up Mr. Couch at the Court House. He has all the 
details of this region well in hand. Ask about laurel 
festival 

Lenox: Pleasantville Bird and Wildflower Sanctuary 

Stockbridge: Excellent summer theatre . attrac 
tive Main street 

Great Barrington: 
Wheeler & Taylor . . 
completely renovated 

Lee: Mrs. Ruth Derby's Mountain Pasture Inn. As 
at First National Stores where to find her (near Jacob's 
Well 


Park 
serkshire Int 


Monument; Mt. State 
. for real estate. I 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence: Visit Secretary of State at the 
House for first-hand information. Roger Williams Park 
one of finest in U. S.; Brown University; R. 1. School of 
Design. Historic buildings: First Baptist Church 
Stephen Hopkins House, Market House, Russell House, 
Joseph Brown House, Golden Ball Inn, Dorr Hous« 

Little Compton: Stay at Stone House Inn and take 
in the Brownell Rose Gardens, a clambake at Rehoboth 
the Hornbine Church, the beaches at Middletown and 
William Redwood's place (Elam gardens) and Newport: 
Beaches, shops, ocean drive, Hunter House, Brownell 
House, Vernon House, Friend's Meeting House and 
Garden, American Art Gallery. Newport Ferry to Block 
Island for best swimming anywhere and fishing village 

East Greenwich: From the East Greenwich Inn here 
you are within easy striking distance of: Wickford's 
many beautiful houses and Plum Beach, the Varnum 
House, Old Kingston Court House and Glebe House at 
Kingston, Capt. Nat Greene homestead at Warwick 
and fine old textile mill at Esmond. 

Wakefield: Good central spot for shore visits — stay 
at Larchwood Inn. 

(Continued on page 47) 
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HOW CAN | VISIT 


You don’t have to spend 
much money to have a glo- 
rious vacation in Maine, 

The point is: you spend 
less because you actually 
get more for your money 
in Maine! Swim, fish, 
canoe and sail in fresh 
water or salt. Camp, hike, 
ride, play golf or tennis 
surrounded by the beauty 
of Maine. 

That bracing Maine at- 
mosphere extends through 





Restful Lokes 





wild woods, over high, 
rugged mountains, along 


a rock-bound coast. All 
are linked by miles of 
beautiful roads, dotted 
with famous hotels, inex- 
pensive tourist homes, 
quaint guest houses. Plan 
to live the life of Maine 
this summer. Find out 
how little it costs. Send 
the coupon today! 
SEE THE MAINE EXHIBIT AT THE 
NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 
THEN SEE MAINE! 


Rugged Mountains 






Scenic Roods 


GET MORE FOR YOUR MONEY—IN MAINE 


a tall 


FREE BOOKLET! 
MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION " 
Tourist Service, Dept. 623 

St. John Street, Portland, Maine 


l 

! 

| 

| 

l Please send me the new, Ulustrated Official 
| Maine Vacation Guide for 1939. 
| 

| 

| 

| 

I 


Name 
Street 


City Ste 


| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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With DOLLARS to SPEND! 


— smart travelers who 
iners ARROW and 


board luxury 


COMET nightly for One Round 
New York Way Trip 

From BOSTON $3.50 $5.75 
From PROVIDENCE 2.75 4.50 


Lv. Boston, 6 P. M. Lv. Providence, 8 P.M 
Write for FREE World's Fair Booklet 


“y 222 Boylston St., Boston 
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wt Redskin’s 
Rippled Way 





@ Fottow the way of an Indian Prin- 
cess. Paddle through out-of-door plea- 
sures. 


Bear down on the blade in an 
Old Town Canoe and see the 
glories of Nature. 

Fish if you like. Camp on a 
lake. Explore the wild creeks 
and coves. An Old Town brings 
years of pleasure, health. In- 

expensive to buy and to keep. 


FREE CATALOG 
shows all kinds of 
Canoes for paddling, 
sailing or outboards. 
Also Outboard Boats, 
including bie all- 
wood mily boats, 

rowboats, dinghies. 
‘rite today. 

Address Old 

Town Canoe 

Co., 588 

Main St., 

Old Town, 

Maine. 
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In Sizes that no Store Sells 
It is no longer necessary for any man to have shirts made 
to order. We furnish shirts in both regular and over 
body 


ae 





Just send us your weight, 
and sleeve length. No factory 
better made regardless of price. Collar has ™ 


to fit men of all sizes. 


height. collar size shirt is 
custom stay” 
which positively prevents corners turning up. 3-hole pearl 
buttons won't pull off. Four patterns, sizes 14 to 19, 
30 to 36. “Re gular Body.” $1.95, 2 for 


$3.75, postpaid. “Over-size Body” $ 


sleeves Price, 








. Send for large free samples 4 
L. L. Bean, Inc., 69 Main St., Freeport, Me. 


Virs. Fishing and Camping Specialties 









DODGE POND 
CAMPS 


SPRINGTIME FISHING! 
Fine fly-fishing in Dodge Pond pool. 
Come in corly May and June 
: SUMMER VACATIONS! 
Cabins with modern conveniences. 15 miles of 
hiking trails. Three golf courses close by. Boating, 
bathing and tennis 
FALL FISHING! 
Splendid fly-fishing in pen eember right 
October Ist. Christian Cliente 
Write for rates and book let 
FRANK L,. BADGER, Prop. 


RANGELEY LAKES, MAINE 


up to 
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How TO CHOOSE A SUMMER CAMP 
By William A. Smith 


"in WRITER has two boys, aged 
four and six years, and he is wondering if 
and when he should send these 
camp. After 
thirteen years, having had some experience 
in a camp, and having spent the 


boys to a 
summer teaching boys for 
summer 
previous summer making a survey of many 
camps, I venture to make a few suggestions 
regarding camps. 

The geographical location of a camp 
should be an important consideration. It 
takes time to explore rocky shores and sandy 
beaches, to climb mountains, to camp on the 
trail, to become acquainted with the animal 
and vegetable life of a region, and to develop 
those ties of friendship with nature that will 
lifetime. 
Two months in camp allows time for many 
in selecting 


continue to nourish one during 


of these opportunities; hence, 
a camp parents should look for a locality of 
unusual interest and scenic charm. Too 
often the choice of camp is influenced by its 
the 
mediocre locality instead of in a wonderland 
of natural beauty. Boys who live in the 
mountains find a outlook at a 


camp and those who live near 


accessibility and boy is placed in a 


may new 
salt water 
the coast 
know the 


Horizons need 


should have an opportunity to 


lake 


widened during 


regions. 
the 


mountain and 
to be 
summers, by making 
beautiful and different 

A second consideration is the activity 
program. Most follow a_ general 
plan of activities, but there is a difference 


environments. 
camps 


in the emphasis put upon those activities. 
there 
development in 
subjects, e.g 


In schools is much emphasis upon 
the pyramidal 
., arithmetic English. It 
would be a mistake to think of education as 


so-called 
and 


a program confined to the schocl year of 


months. There are some subjects that 


can be 


nine 


taught more efficiently in school 
than in camp and other subjects that should 
be taught in camps. The summer is a time, 
par excellence, for the study of birds, flowers, 
trees, 
If the child needs expert guidance in a 
special field, the parent will need to look 
for the camp which will furnish that guid- 
ance, 


water sports, and many of the crafts. 


It would be a serious mistake to place 
a boy who has developed a sustained interest 
that 
interest would be smothered by other activi- 
ties forced upon him. We may well think 
of the summer program as a means of com- 


in minerals in an environment where 


plementing and balancing the work of the 
school year. 


the acquaintance of 


Skill in a athletic 
recognized as an important factor in the 
development of personality. Camps have an 


variety of sports is 


unusual opportunity to secure the services 
of college athletes for coaching. 
this 


Some boys 
opportunity to develop skills 
more than others and the need of the indi- 
vidual should the 
selection of a camp. It would be a mistake 
if the boy who was already proficient in 
but deficient in other fields, 
placed in a camp where the emphasis was 


need 


boy be considered in 


sports, were 


on athletics and where the boy’s need of 
development in other ways was neglected. 

In all activities, it is important that the 
individual should have competition com- 
Hurdles that 
are too high tend to discourage the 


if they are too low they do not offer sufficient 


mensurate with his abilities. 
boy — 


challenge. Hence the age limits of his group 
should be carefully studied. In many schools 
and camps the needs of the older group, 
the camp 
receive 


who may represent contests 


and exhibitions, attention 


than the 


more 
needs of beginners. Each boy should 
be enabled to achieve and enjoy the success 
which he is capable of achieving. 

One of the moot questions that has not 
been satisfactorily answered is that pertain- 
ing to the degree of freedom which children 
Most 


reduce 


should have. camps have found it 


their 
detailed written plan, within which a boy 
but in 


necessary to program to a 


may choose some activities large 
following a strict time 
This makes for the 
camp and enables more boys to take advan- 
camp activities. It 


many disciplinary problems, because each 


measure he will be 


schedule. efficiency in 


tage of also obviates 


boy is guided from one activity to another 
without the need of making up his mind. 
Boys are often influenced more by other 
boys than they are by adults. Wise teachers 
always consider the ways in which boys can 
help each other and they seldom attempt 
behavior without 
indirectly using the right kind of social con- 
tact. 
its own and draws, to some extent, a selected 


to influence directly or 


A vital camp takes on a character of 


group of boys. Among the determining 
factors in this selection are tuition, age, 
religion, geography, sex, and size. The 
parent should consider the type of boy 


influence desired, otherwise the child may 


be placed in an unfortunate social environ- 
ment. 
A third 


the director and his 


(Continued on page 47) 
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AROOSTOOK, the New VACATIONLAND 
BY BERNARD E. ESTERS 


Editor, Houlton Pioneer Times 


PHOTOGRAPHS courtesy of MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


i PEOPLE of Aroostook 


County, at the 
Maine, look backward with compla- 
cence from March, 1939, on the comple- 
tion of a century of corporate history. 
As little daunted by what lies ahead as 
were their hardy forebears who cleared 
the land they now so successfully till, 
this hospitable and hard working com- 
munity with common problems, com- 
mon interests and a common stake in 
the future see no reason to dignify by 
recognition the hackneyed quip, “The 
first hundred years are the hardest.” 


northernmost 


An awareness is becoming more and 
more general among Aroostook people 
that their county has untapped re- 
sources for gain over and above the gold 
annually harvested from their 130,000 
acre garden of potatoes. Men, whose 
backs have long been bent to the com- 
mands of their farm land, are acquiring 
a new respect, impressed on them by ad- 
miring tourists, for the horizon-wide 
hills and valleys which stretch in every 
direction. 

Business men, clerks and schoolboys 
are coming to realize the wealth they 
possess in being able to slip out of a late 
afternoon in the Spring and bring home 
a mess of brook trout for supper, or in 


tip of 


the early morning in the fall to bag a 
brace of partridge for that most de- 
lectable of game dishes, fried partridge. 

There is no novelty in taking a day or 
two off during the fishing season for a 
canoe trip, or a stay at some nearby 
lake for landlocked salmon or trout. It 
may be at one’s own camp or one of 
many modernly equipped sporting camps. 
It isn’t news in Aroostook when your 
neighbor takes his annual hunting trip 
in the fall and brings back a fat deer as a 
reward for his prowess in the woods. 

People generally begin to appreciate 
more what they have when they see the 
light of envy glow in the eyes of others. 
So, these hitherto lightly regarded bless- 
ings are not taken so much for granted as 
once they were, as men come to under- 
stand just how much city people would 
give for the opportunities which to them 
seem so casual. 

The people of Aroostook are becom- 
ing conscious of the precious wealth 
that lies only partially developed in 
their almost numberless brooks, streams, 
rivers, ponds and lakes; in their easily 
accessible forest land. They have every 
right, as they see it, to think with the 
slang phrase of the day that they “Shave 
something here.” 





a at - 
FISH IN NORTHERN MAINE 
WATERS THIS YEAR 


Come where 


racing streams roar their challenge t 
sportsmen everywhere. Lash the lakes and streams with 
ur feathered barbs and thrill t 


Here you will 


the rise of garney trout 


and salmon find them of gencrous si 
and plentiful 
In the very heart of this great fishing country you will 


find well equipped hotels, sporting camps and inr 


where you may secure the services of competent guick 


THE BANGOR AND 
AROOSTOOK RAILROAD 


Serves the famous sporting country of Northern Maine 
to the last frontier. You can travel by rail more comfort 
ably and economically and with greater speed and safety 

Send 1 5c for our 1939 booklet “ In the Maine Woods” 
containing a complete sportsman’'s directory. Address 
J. Fred Smith, General Passenger Agent, Dept. € 


BANGOR & AROOSTOOK RAILROAD 
BANGOR, MAINE 














The EBanger House 


Banoor. Mare 


Where good old-fashioned Now 
England hospitality awaits {an- 
kee readers who come to Maine. 


You will find the Bangor House just 
the kind of a place you'll enjoy stopping 
at. Thoroughly modern, yet with that 
home-like atmosphere so important to 
those who appreciate New England 
traditions. 


Bangor House meals are famous for 
their excellence and bring guests from 
many miles around to enjoy New Eng- 
land cooking at its best. 


For the motorist the Bangor House is 
an ideal headquarters all of scenic 
Maine is within easy reach. 
Wi rite today for rates and the FREE Bangor 
House road map booklet. 

Horace Chapman, Manager 


Box 5 Bangor, Maine 
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French 
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He almost has ‘‘something here’ 






a 








Mrs. Saul Michaud 


enw) * 4) 





Doucette 





French 


“Gold annually harvested’’ ‘Vastly more picturesque by lakes 








Not a ripple 


‘New VACATIONLARDD ————_i 


Mansur 


Reward for prowess 


On the “Island of Aroostook’’ ‘“‘Farm buildings will become more impressive ... "" 














PRESOQUE 
ISLE 


by reason of its central location, is the 
logical place from which to make 


YOUR tour of Aroostook. 


It is the Hub of a wheel around which 
most of Aroostook County activities 


revolve. 


For rest and recreation, for scenic 


beauty, fishing, hunting, ete. Aroo- 
stook is the place you have been 


looking for. 


“Let us clasp your hand in 


V acationland Land!” 
e 


PRESQUE ISLE 


Potato-Land, waits to welcome you. 


metropolis of 


For information, write: 


Merchants Association 
Presque Iste, Maine 














The Hotel PLYMOUTH 


on the main drag in 


FORT FAIRFIELD, MAINE 
20th (Century ‘Rooms, Meals 


IN CONNECTION 
OSCAR’S COCKTAIL RENDEZVOUS 
Wine, Dine and Dance! 
minutes! 
* Park your car in the U. S. A. Play golf in 


Canada, Aroostook Valley Country Club. 
Visitors welcome. 5 minutes. 


* Cross the border into Canada in 7 


* Fishing spots reached easily. 


*% See 5000 cars of potatoes in their youth. 
Potato Blossom time, July 10 to August 10. 


* FORT FAIRFIELD, ME., the 5-star town with 
the best theatre in Northern Maine. 
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First and last, the primary interest of | 


| Aroostook County is farming. Not easily 
have these farmers won in the past the 
title of the second richest agricultural 
county in the nation. When the outside 
world thinks of Maine farmers it in- 
variably thinks of Aroostook farmers. 
The terms are synonymous. It thinks in 
terms of yields of potatoes that fre- 


quently reach 200 barrels to the acre, of | 


prodigious plantings and of fortunes 
staked on the turn of a fickle market. 

No race of gamblers the world has 
ever seen, it has been said, can equal the 
Aroostook County farmer for sheer cour- 
age and the will to go ahead, win, lose 
or draw, and do it all over again when 
fate shakes a reproving finger and debts 
pile up, fit to strike terror to the souls of 
less hardy people. 

While there may be a philosophic 
picturesqueness to this trait, it has its less 
benign side and one should not think of 
Aroostook as producing only tillers of 
the soil who annually tilt with chance to 
the tune of millions of dollars. This 
tendency is more legendary than real 
and probably more in the past than in 
the future. There is emerging a newer 
appreciation of the intrinsic values in 
land, other than the acres which an- 
nually pour forth a potato crop that 
may be worth $8,000,000 of $48,000,000, 
depending on the total yield of the 


country, consumption and many other 


factors which affect the market. 

Geographically, Aroostook may be 
likened to an island in northern Maine. 
Its settled area is a finger which extends 
northward along the Canadian border 
and runs not so many miles westward 
before it recoils from a vast forest coun- 
try. 

It is a sensation akin to landing on an 
island that comes to the traveler visiting 
Aroostook the first time. He will 
have traveled through a corridor of 
road, lying between seemingly endless 
woods with only an occasional break, as 


for 


he travels north from the southernmost 
end. His way will take him through al- 
most a score of small towns that appear 
to be only wide places in the road. 
Then, suddenly, he emerges into open 
spaces, the beginning of rolling hills of 
farm land, edged by heavy woods, for- 
ested which undulate in 
every direction, the whole scene criss- 
crossed by small streams and larger riv- 


horsebacks 


ers, the pattern made more complex 
and at the same time vastly more pic- 
turesque by lakes of every size. 

Farm buildings will become more im- 
pressive in their size as the journey con- 
tinues, and well kept and prosperous in 
appearance. There will be an air of in- 





Visit 


HOULTON 


on your trip thru 


MAINE 


Capital town of 
Aroostook, the 


nation’s second 
richest agricultural 
county. 


Gateway to North- 
ern Maine, the 
Gaspé Peninsula 
and other points 
in Canada. 


Information fa- 
cilities on hunting 
and fishing gladly 
furnished. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet 


Houlton Chamber of Commerce 











CARIBOU 


Largest Town in 
Aroostook County, Maine 





NYLANDER MUSEUM 


@ Gateway to Maine's finest fishing and 


hunting grounds 
@ Excellent airport facilities 
@ Daily air transport service 


@ Nylander Museum 


logical collection 


Outstanding 


geo- 
@ Healthy climate Beautiful scenery 

@ On U.S. highway No. 1 

vacation 


@ Complete for 


supplies 


trading center 


@ Ships more potatoes than any other town 
in the work 


Write for Literature 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Caribou, Maine 

















dustry everywhere apparent and the F 
keen observer will be struck by the con- E ds 

trasts between neat farmhouses dwarfed A LE LAKE CAMPS 
by huge barns, built to store generous 
crops. The further northward the more 
expansive, more impressive and more 
beautiful to the eye. 

He will soon begin arriving at the 
larger towns of the county which bow to 
none in Maine in the scrupulous neat- 
ness of their appearance, the beauty of 
their lawns and dwellings and in the 
hospitality of their inhabitants. If he 
studies his feelings he will get the un- 
mistakable impression that he has en- 
tered a different country from that Eagle Lake. Maine 
which he left. Such is the first impression 
frequently mentioned by strangers. 

Aroostook people recognize, but do “The Sportsman’s Paradise” 4 UARE LAKE CAMPS 
not particularly like this impression, be- i () 
cause they know it rests only on the , 
foundation of their own peculiar gift at 
farming and carrying on their own self- 
sufficient existence. Aware of their pre- 
eminence as agriculturalists, they know 


IN AROOSTOOK 


@ In the heart of the world famous 
Fish River Region of Northern Maine. 


@ Hunting, fishing, canoeing, tennis, 
bathing, ete. 


@ Camps beautifully situated, com- 
fortable, and all modern conveniences. 
Exceptionally good table. ¢ amps easily 
reached by motor boat, six miles from 


Eagle Lake Village. 





For complete information write MRS. SAUL MICHAUD 











FAMED ALL OVER THE EAST FOR THE BEST 


FISHING and HUNTING 


Modern Camps 


Superior Dining Room Boating 
their success as growers of the finest po- | Bathing Tennis Good Trails 


tatoes in the world has been made a little 
easier by kindly nature in endowing 
them with a glacier deposited soil, per- 
fectly adapted for the raising of pota- 
toes. That they have been diligent, wise 
and industrious in cultivating what na- 
ture laid in their laps, is not an attribute 
about which they see any reason to | 
boast. 

After pioneering in raising high qual- 
ity potatoes the farmers of Aroostook 
taxed themselves one cent a barrel to 
pioneer in advertising and merchandis- 
ing their crop. Housewives the nation 
over are becoming more and more con- 


. . o,° | 
scious of the superlative nutritional H O [ ~ | 
value and goodness of State of Maine 


potatoes. (aribou, Maine 
A marked trend toward diversifica- THE NORTHLAND 


Write for Booklet 
“THE VACATIONIST’S HOME” 


after May I 
Houlton, Maine — November to May 


Guerette, Maine 

















i) 


In the Heart of 
Famous Aroostook County 


She 





. P ‘ . . > Your Gateway home to the BEST hunting, 

tion is being noted as canning factories at HOULTON fishing, swimming, etc. 

discover that Aroostook soil also pro- "Your Aroostook Home’”’ > Aroostook’s largest hotel with the most 
7 . like at here. 

duces peas of surpassing flavor; modern Canseabeet vo Gall Veni, Setenten, Hes homelike atmosphere 


























° P . ex Fish E facility § | > Stop at the Vaughn House when visiting 
starch factories are going up to manu- ishing. Every modern facility for your complete the “Garden of Maine”. 
* _ > ae; ieee - comfort 
facture from the 90 per cent of the tcivdilliteials Felder, Matis en Meanest 
country’s production Aroostook fur- A. E. MERCIER, Monsger O. E. BLACKDEN, Proprietor 
nishes, the highest grade starch in the 
world. WILDERNESS CANOE CRUISE 
7 ° » y >” M4 ; “a Pd 
Mheir land annually yields up a crop Boys!!! WHEN EN MAINE... 
. ° it ” sipienine Plan your trip so as to stop at the 
of potatoes which varies between 45,- Cruise with the St. Croix Voyageurs on the Upper Elmwood Hotel in Waterville 
e t. John and Allagash Rivers along the Canadis 
000,000 and 50,000,000 bushels and Frontier Tr'o n trie you'll auver Semmes sins Clees besten eosiiems — 
costs about $10,000,000 to plant, care IN CANVAS BY DAY — UNDER CANVAS BY NIGHT enjoy our rustic cocktail lounge, the Pine Tree 
i . a ; £ % June 24th to August 12th. Party limited to 10 Tavern. Delicious meals, moderate rates. Booklet 
for and harvest. Of the four million Elmwood Hotel, § Main Street, Waterville, Maine, 


For free catalog and complete information writeto Gardiner, Mer 








acres in the total county area, only L. L. DWELLEY 100 Winter Street__ AUBURN, MAINE 


about 900,000 is farm land, half AY Hi FcAN / o 


which is tillable soil on 6,714 farms of 
° "4297 re PADDLE YOUR OWN CANOE 
an average size of 132.7 acres. The value 
















This Skowhegan Camp Special is just the model you 

° ° ° . should own. Safe, steady, and built to stand the gaff 

of this small area, with the buildings on ee eee Renee Ghee Cansan== tow Danse Gal 
Outboards are the choice of those who know value. Ask 





for FREE catal nd prices 


CS) WRITE TODAY 


95 Hathaway Street 


that has such a small percentage of pro- | SKOWHEGAN BOAT & CANOE CO.... Skowhegan, Maine 





it, exceeds $51,000,000. 


These are big figures for a territory 
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ductive acreage, compared to its total 


area. There are other comparisons For Home-Camp- 
which more strikingly illustrate Aroos- or Camping Kit 


took’s size. The distance from one end to Th - PVA 
the other is more than one-third the dis- eres a AXe 





tance of the entire State. It is only And it's the best axe money can buy 

4 really "~ and balanced oe Se a 
mH °e€ ‘ oy 3 ‘ a¢ ¢ accacr s cutting job. Peavey axes are the choice 
slightly smaller in area than Massachu cries seb. Peavey ans ove Coechelcs 


—_ » . ale ¢ ‘ finest crucible steel, hand fash rd (not sta d) 

setts, but both Rhode Island and Con- and specially tempered to hold an edge. Sold with & 
. . aot “satisfaction or your money back’’ guarantee. Ord 

necticut could be fitted within its con- ee are 





AT YOUR DEALERS OR DIRECT POSTPAID 


Heavy leather sheath included. One pound eleven 
5 





fines with room to spare. 






































Sa » » se . __ , . inch handle $265; 1% d, 15 i h lie $2.7 
SAILING Aroostook is 80 per cent woodland | | 2'°7,('"954° 25°pounds, 26 in. handie $3.00. 
on and it is in this discrepancy between — Bo org gid ag a 
. ¥ - ‘eavey Manulacturing Co. in Street ewer, ane 
ove a a = cleared land and forest where lie the 
PENOBSCOT BAY reasons for this county’s lure for lovers CAMP 
"THIRTY-ONE years ago Captain and Mrs. of the outdoors. In this much larger part CON E SCA RAYMOND 
anne &. Sue Daten “Wane Suites exists the means for every pleasure dear sepa piles mASHS 
boarders” at Baycrest. Some of these first tors “an Y | ee A small camp for Christian boys, 7-16. Experienced 
“rusticators” are still coming. This unique to the heart of the true sportsman. counselors, flexible program, swimming, sailing, 
colony of bungalows is on a bluff overlook- . ° . ° athletics, workshop, nature and woodcraft, riflery, 
ing Penobscot Bay between historic Castine Every stream will yield trout in the hobbies. Ocean, mountain and canoe trips. Fireplace 
. 5 . ° Tr . ° . in each cabin. Fee, $200 — no extras. Mr. d Mrs. 
and the open seu Ie preserves waspoiled the | | Spring. ‘The myriad lakes will, in sea- || '"YPaittates S'timtme'se= pirated Mie 
clipper-ship days. son, generously yield landlocked salmon, | and 
The central dining-room serves vegetables . . % | a 
from the farm snd freshly-caught sea-food. trout, pickerel, bass, perch or togue. In 
Typically “down east” are the baked beans, the northern section is the Fish River 
clam chowders, doughnuts, and blueberry - ‘ : 
pies. ; : chain of lakes of which Square Lake, 
Captain Gray sails the guests in the 57-foot . ~ 
schooner Grayling, often for a picnic to one famed as one of the finest landlocked 
of the wooded islands down the bay, some- salmon lakes in the eastern United 
times for an all-day trip to catch rock-cod ‘ A TO sess : 
on the fishing grounds seaward of Mt. States, isa part. Still further north is the 
Desert Island. 
ie anted ond Gioisecies and dhe heads start of part of the famous Allegash 
Christian. River canoe trip or the equally thrilling meer sietiecns 
Season — June t0 October St. John River trip. ; ae 
. caronable Retes erstricted Chentele 
j In the deep woods towards the west- ‘ > “3 
Address MRS. MAURICE L. GRAY I ’ PINEWOOD CAMPS, INC. 
Baycrest, Harborside, Maine ernmost boundary of Quebec, lakes, 25 Main Street - Canton, Maine 
teeming with fish and once inaccessible 














Ms einai samapegseen a except by long days of arduous travel, . 
FEES ESSE FEF EEFEFESEEFESEESY | become minutes away by air. | ae T H E FA R M 


— . If the traveler seeks hotels, he can find 
oJ vaser s 


the finest and most modern in all of | for June Fishing 
INLET CAMPS 





Maine; he can take his outdoor sports in | 
luxury or he can rough it as his fancy | IN MAINE 


. s You'll like the delightfully different atmosphere 
dictates. He can play golf or tennis al- 


of the FARM. Built for sportsmen by a sportsman. 
Lake, stream and brook fishing. All modern con- 


| most anywhere; swimming facilities are veniences. Real ‘down east’ Yankee meals, mod- 

Most Northern Camp in Maine eenited Be the respon ey — conan —" ea, 
Salmon on the fly in fast water, May, a. cae shes Pe red ea } Here's the place to rine the family for a summer 
June, and September — and by trolling tain climber hos ever experienced. | ——— ae ee ee oF 


all summer. 15 miles from railroad — 5 
miles from highway. Log cabins 
private baths — open fires — Simmons 
beds — excellent table. Clean — quiet 

comfortable — secluded place, well 
in the woods, 


Write for Free Booklet 


F. E. BEAN Oxford, Maine 


Add them all together and you have 
Aroostook County, destined to be for 
you, when you visit it, a new recrea- 
tional thrill, unforgettable. It will be to The Camp of Character 
the newcomer, as it has become to the | | sexe Cobbosseecontes Winthrop, Maine 
thousands of older friends, the beginning | Season — June 24th to August 26th 


A program that is more than an outing — a leader- 








Booklet on Request 


GORDON FRASER of a long and beautiful friendship, a | ship that is interested in boys—a rate that is 
NJ . . . ° attractive to ankee rit. 
Square Lake Guerette, Me. friendship made possible, as only such For information write 


LRRLL LL LL LH. GH, H., HS. HS. Sen Se Se Sa Sean Sen Sen Sen Sen Sen Sen Sen. Sen Btn Ben Ben. 





K. J. Smith, State Y. M. C. A., Waterville, Maine 


~ NEWS 


about a different 
MAINE VACATION 


Deer Farm Camps offer a vacation that for years 
has appealed particularly to business and profes 
sional men and women who want real rest and 
relaxation who want to “laze"’ around — do 
exactly as they please — when they please. 

Real log cabins with modern comforts in the 
heart of the Maine woods. Marvelous “down 
east’ home cooked meals tastefully served in the 
central log dining hall. Moderate rates. Restricted 
clientele. 


communion of common interest can be, 
by the bountiful gifts of nature and the 
awakening knowledge of a people glad 
to welcome strangers and proud of what 


June issue closes May 5 — they have to offer. 


PBB. I. KG. Go Gn K. Sa. Sa. Su. Bea Sea. Ba. Se. Ben Bea Bea. Be. H.-H. S 











| FFF FEES EEE SESE SEES TEES SESE TEES ESET SE 



















Will you be aboard? 













For good position copy should reach 
Boston May 1. 


Write for Free Booklet 
and Complete Information 


DEER FARM CAMPS 


E. S. Winter, Proprietor 
Box 5 Kingfield, Maine 
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“FRANKLIN” Stove- Model Y 


Ideal for camp or home. W arms and brightens. Easily 
installed. Burns wood. Write for details. 


WOOD & BISHOP CO., Bangor, Me. 








"The Camp for a Boy” 
Southwick, Massachusetts 


Training Yankee lads — 6 to 15 —in the art 
of manly living. Comm 9 Good 
food. Yankee leaders. Sound instruction. Season 
— June 30 to August 25, 1939. Fee — $300. 





For details, literature and pictures, address 


STANLEY KELLEY (Cape Codder) 
Box 246, 50 Vanderbilt Avenue 


ma a aw aw an a a a a ee ee 








**The Seashore ———— 
= Girts"’ 
ORR'S ISLAND. "MAINE 
Beautiful Casco Bay. Every activity in charge of an 
expert. Sailing, Horsemanship, Woodcraft witha Maine 
G. Counselor Training course. 
odern sanitation. Splendid equipment. Good Food. 
Mature counselors. 
TAM-A-RACK, separate camp for boys. 
Booklet of each on request 
MRS. NELL BARNES KNORR 
375 Highiand Ave., Box Y-4, South Portland, Me. 








CAMP COWASSET 


A joyous, adventure-full summer for girls at 
Buzzards Bay, Cape Cod. Sailing, swimming, 
riding. Complete equipment for all land and 
water sports, crafts, music, dancing, dramatics, 
French. Four groups. Catalog. 

BEATRICE A. HUNT, Director 
11 Plymouth St. Holbrook, Mass. 








TROUT - SALMON - BASS 
FISHING in waters thet are nationally famous — 
Great Pond, in the Belgrade Chain. . . . Fly fishing for 
bass begins June 1. Finest of accommodations and 
meals. Established over 30 years. Booklet. 

HILLSIDE CAMP CLUB 
Belgrade Lakes 








Train To Be a Counselor 


Spruceland Camps mois u. 


Girls only over 16 years accepted. $60 a month includes 
riding and White Mt. trip. Tennis, canoeing, archery, 
riflery, dramatics, dancing, orchestra, etc. Camp for 
girls 7-15 connected — $25 a week with riding. Con 
ducted trip to World's Fair arranged. Give age for 

klet. Mr. and Mrs. Robert D. Hodgdon, 91 Garfield 
Street, Cambridge, Mass. 











THE NAUTICAL CAMPS OF OLD CAPE COD 


Expert, friendly leadership. Informal, homelike at- 
mosphere. An eight weeks’ adventure on breezy, sunny 
Cape Cod, Massachusetts. 

BONNIE DUNE for 35 boys, 8 to 14 — So. Dennis 
CHEQUESSET for 50 girls, 7 to 17 — Wellfleet. 
25th and 26th seasons. Tuition $325, no extras. 


Mr. and Mrs. Dwight L. Regers, 403 Lieyd Ave., Providence, R. I. 














How to Choose a Camp 


(Continued from page 40) 





staff. As with schools, parents should make 
it a point become acquainted with the 
men who arc helping to shape their children’s 
character. the 


this type 


Some for sole 


of making money and in 


camps exist 
purpose 
find a certain 
very little 


of camp one may expect 
businesslike efficiency, that might 


upset counselors who “there 


to pay many 
compares unfavorably with that of unskilled 


parents, are 


work” and whose in cases 
labor. It is difficult to build up a genuine 
love and appreciation of nature’s fraternity 
although exhibitions 


can be put on that will seem remarkable 


in this atmosphere, 


compared with those arranged by a group 
of boys out of their own enthusiasm. 

In other camps one finds the true lover 
of camping surrounded by men who find 
their real bond in the common worship of 
the best in outdoor life. 
one director 


I recall more than 
who has taken me over the 
camp property, pointing with personal pride 
to trees which he and his boys have planted, 
buildings they have constructed, 
projects that they have enjoyed together, 
and recounting with affectionate tenderness 
many little tales of the pleasant life lived 
in those surroundings. For them the camp 
session is not a task to be done for a price 
but a welcome opportunity to live as they 
want to live and to help boys discover the 
inspirations and re-creation that abound, for 
those who will seek, in the world of nature. 


KEY TO MAP ON PAGE 10 


(Continued from page 39) 


which 


Cranston: Eat at Howard Johnson's. See Thomas 
Fenner House. 
Narragansett: Hazard House, Scarborough Beach 


and Robinson House. Pier. 

Charlestown: Kimball Bird Sanctuary. Nearby is 
the Sandhill Cove Reservation near Point Judith 
dunes; also Indian Burying Ground. 


CONNECTICUT 


Hartford: Visit State Publicity Bureau at Capitol 
and enjoy walk through park on the way. Drive through 
residential section. . . one of finest anywhere. Art 
Museum; Bushnell Memorial 

West Hartford: Peony gardens of Mrs. Louis Kellogg 
Eat at Howard Johnson's. 

Granby: See Charles Brunelle, 
information bureau. 

Farmington: Beautiful 

‘isit Avon School from here. 

Millidale: N. Grillo, thornless rose grower 

Newington: See Mrs. Banbach's fan plant 

Rockville: Attractive drive 

East Hampton: Edgemere Inn and Great Hill State 
Park. 

Hamburg: Near Lyme and Old Lyme. Here is a fine 
place to stop, called Green Shadows, while you explore 
Selden Neck State Park, Old Saybrook, Essex, et 
Beautiful drives, old houses and attractive gardens 
Visit Devil's Hop Yard. 


YANKEE'sS auction 


old houses and gardens 


New London: College, Rocky Neck State Park, Ft. 
Shanton State Park; attractive shore drives; golf at 
Fisher's Island 

Old Lyme: Beautiful village art museum 

Stonington: Whaling museum and fine old New 
England village. 

Guilford-Madison: Tercentennial celebration in 
September. Look up Curtis Johnson 

lew Haven: Yale College. Nice drive here to Nauga 


tuck. Museum. 

Wallingford: Eat at Howard 
between New Haven and Hartford 
Middlebury: Garden of Miss Gertrude Whittemors 

Lakeville: Interlaken Inn here provides excellent 
lodging, swimming, and gardens—-special! house for kids 
From here you can visit Taft School, and Haystack 
State Park also Housatonic Meadows, Ivy Moun 
tain, Macedonia, and Mohawk Mt. State Parks. The 
village of Litchfield, near the last named of New 
England's most beautiful 

ome Vitae: Music festival. See Mrs. Foot 

Darien: Eat at Howard Johnson's. Many 
nursery g¢ 4. ns near here 


Johnson's on drive 


is ome 


beautiful 


Milford: Eat at Howard Johnson's 
Stamford: Stumpp & Walter seed store. Barnum 
House. 








FORT KENT 
in ARCADIALAND 


@ INDUSTRIAL 
forests 
@ RECREATIONAL 
River chain of lakes 
@ AGRICULTURAL Growers of finest quality of 
St. John River seed and table potatoes 
@ INTERNATIONAL GATEWAY 


way to Quebec and beautiful Gaspe 


Within area of Maine's vast 


Located on the famous Fish 


Direct gate 








@ TRADING CENTER Hotels, Bank, Garages 
and modern stores serving 25,000 people 
; iv 
aift!” Built 
a“ 1838-1839 
* 


For full in- 
formation 
write: Fort 
KentCham- 
ber of Com- 
merce, Fort 
Kent, Maine 











ON THE SEA 
Martin Point, Friendship, Maine 


A Summering Place of 
MARKED INDIVIDUALITY 


No finer location in Moine 
Always delightfully cool Refined 
chentele Traditionally fine food 





DEERING’S 
Snug Harbor Camps 


ON GREAT LAKE 
in the Belgrade Lakes Region 


The dest Trout and Salmon fishing during 


ay 
The dest Fly Fishing for Bass in June 
Modern Cabins — Reasonable Rates 
Selected Clientele 
Write for Booklet and Rates to 


MAURICE H. DEERING 
North Belgrade, Me. 











INTERLAKE America’s leading educa- 

tional camp for girls at Croy- 
don. On beautiful Lake Winnetaucook in the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire. One thousand acre 
reservation. All activities. /nierlaken, through ite splen- 
did organization and leadership guarantees your daugh- 
ter a happy and profitable summer. Every department 
leader is a college graduate and is cepecially trained 
in child education. Junior-Senior-Counsellor Training 
Units. Catalogue on request. Ma. and Mas, Cuaagies H. 
Duptev, Directors, Hanover, N. H. 











NAGARDA — A Farm Camp 


Open the year round. Home, camp, and farm in one 
happy project for twenty children, four to ten years 
Progressive, nicely adapted to the needs of each child 
Excellent food special diet, if necessary. Interesting 
activities. Shetland pony. Rates reasonable. Tutoring 
if desired (extra). For information address: Ethel W. 
Wagga, Spelman College, Atlanta, Ga., or Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert A. Waga, Camp Nagarda, Lisbon, 
Maine. 
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comforts! 
CONVENIENCE 
it's 


The GEORGE 


WASHINGTON 
HOTEL 


Lexington Ave. at 23rd St. 





Shadowed by the lofty 
Metropolitan Life Tower 
Reach the Fair by Subway 
and “L”—25 minutes 


—5¢ fare 
- 


Cool and spacious roof — 
air conditioned Restaurants, 
lobby and lounges. 


Single Rooms /rom $3.00 daily 
Double Rooms /rom $5.00 daily 


All rooms with private bath or shower 


Write for booklet “Y”" and 
Supervue Map of New York, free 


CHARLES W. SCHWEFEL, 
Managing Director 


| g« 
Oe a a 








For 75¢ | 
we will SWOP 
delicious juicy roast chicken 

—vegetable and potato, | 
including Caruso’s famous | 
spaghetti. 


Real New England Hospiiality 
Awaits You at 


NEW YORK 
38-40 Went 
130 Went 33rd St. 
znd St. ° 
: 17-19 East 






220 Went 50th St. 
Mth St. . 
nd 46 
125 West Cortlandt 
45th St. St. 


Here is an old New England 
school that has successfully 
corrected speech defects for 
over 70 years 
Write for Free booklet 

Samuel VY. Robbins, Director 

BOSTON STAMMERERS’ INST. 
419 Boylston St. Boston, Mass 
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One six line ad per month allowable. 





YANKEE’S JOB EXCHANGE 


is free of charge to all subscribers. If you want a job, or have a job to give, 
use this column to state your wants or needs. YANKEE assumes no responsi- 
bility except that of placing jobbers in touch with jobbers. Let us know when 
you’ve got your job — or the position has been filled, so we can stop the ad. 





Painting by Molly Luce, courtesy of Grace Horne Gallerie 








WILL EXCHANGE ROOM and breakfast for one 
week at seashore in Rhode Island, for the same near 
New York World's Fair. JMY301 

1 AM A C.C.C. ENROLLEE looking for work in 
Massachusetts. Have experience in logging and tele- 
phone maintenance and servicing. Am strong, willing, 
and able to work hard. Also have fire suppression ex- 
perience and attended government fire guard schocl for 
forest service employees. I can secure references of the 
best quality. JMY302 

YOUNG MAN, 23, ambitious, good character, desires 
to work for artist at summer home in Connecticut or 
Rhode Island, commencing July 1. Interested in art and 
willing to exchange services for board and some train- 
ing in the Arts. No salary desired. Can type, do garden- 
ing, general repairs, and drive car. Further particulars 
and photograph upon request. JMY303 

REMEMBER Mother's Day and Father's Day with a 
subscription to their favorite magazine. Send for my 
price list. It will help this Yankee mother educate her 
children. Club rates reduced. Bank references. J]MY304 

It is a college girl's ambition 

To get a summertime position. 

She likes to read, she types and writes; 

In Art and music she delights. 

She's fond of children and of pets. 

She seldom fusses, fights, or frets. JMY305 
YANKEE HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER and wile 
elementary teacher will tutor for summer. Small fee and 
pleasant arrangements. Accommodations for two adults 
and seven-year-old son. Wide experience with many 
subjects. Recommendations furnished JM Y306 
WANTED by young widow 35 years old position as 
housekeeper or companion. Driven car 16 years—no 
accidents. Prefer farm. Can do any kind of work. Cows 
and chickens are my hobby. Love outdoor sports. Very 
lonely. JMY307 
DOCTOR'S FAMILY of four wants a capable woman 
under 45, in good health, to act as housekeeper, answer 
phone, do plain cooking, and light washing. Room, 
board and salary. Southern New Hampshire. JM Y308 
YOUNG MAN, 24, college graduate, majored illustra- 
tion and English, reliable, willing worker, wants con- 
nection where talent for producing artistic mimeograph 
advertisements can be utilized. Samples on request 
JMY309 
I'LL MAKE PORTRAITS of your home, garden, pets, 
children, or even yourself for??? JMY310 
RECREATE THOSE TIRED NERVES with a vaca- 
tion at Kismet Lodge in New Hampshire. Special for 
week-ends—room 2 nights with six meals $5.00. JMY311 


HUSBAND (graduate student) and | (school marm) 
have bad cases of gypsy feet! We are just the ones you 
are looking for to escort your children or canary to 
Europe. We'll even wash dishes, push a typewriter or 
read aloud. Or maybe the children ought to go to the 
World's Fairs! JMY31i2 

A MASSACHUSETTS YANKEE, former school 
teacher (age 57) desires position: Companion for lady; 
housekeeper for lady or gentleman; governess or tutor; 
nurse-companion or secretary. Prefer California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, or New England. Hope for Southern 
New Hampshire or Massachusetts. Excellent location 
more important than salary. Have experience in proof- 
reading, editing, writing. JMY313 









YOUNG MAN, student, needs exciting work during 
summer vacation. Take own risks. Prefer daring or 
death-defying job. Not afraid of anything. Have brains; 
not a bum. All kinds experience; flying, racing cars, 
boats, radio electrical, mechanical, etc. ]MY314 


I WANT AN ELDERLY LADY or semi-invalid to care 
for in my warm comfortable Northfield, Mass., home 
Practical nurse. Reasonable price. JMY315 

DOES ANYBODY WANT A CHAUFFEUR to Cal- 
ifornia, a hotel clerk or what have you? Young man, 
Yankee, wants to get away from desk for summer. Will 
do anything, go anywhere, salary no importance. No 
children (I have them all winter) or selling, please. 
JIMY316 


SPEND YOUR SUMMER VACATION at my at- 
tractively furnished southern New Hampshire camp 
(fireplace and near lake) in exchange for mutually satis- 
factory amount of painting, carpentry, hurricane clear- 
ance at nearby summer home. JMY317 














WANTED by an independent old lady who insists 
on running an old-fashioned farm and making butter 

an old-fashioned hired man who will be loyal through 
thick and thin, who will be one of the family and will be 
paid $35 a month the year round, rain or sun. JMY318 








MY SONS NEED SUMMER WORK. One 20, 2 yrs 
journalism B. U., exp. camp councilor; can type, swim, 
tennis; interesting, sense of humor. Other 19, 6 mo. 
Essex Agricultural School. Can drive, quiet, respon- 
sible. Both tall, well-mannered, Episcopalians. What 
can they find? JMY319 


IS THERE A BC )OKBINDER, skilled in repairing and 
rebinding fine old books, who would like to settle on a 
modest salary in a New England college town? JMY320 


EXPERIENCED PIANO AND KINDERGARTEN 
TEACHER would like to hear of a New England com- 
munity which needs what she has to offer. Has cemplete 
school equipment, love of children and sense of humor. 
JMY321 


WHAT CULTURED AND REFINED WOMAN 
would like to join me in my furnished country house 
and help share expenses of same? Am located on good 
road; have radio; mail delivery every day; grocery 
delivery; telephone can be installed if required. One 
good companion (widow, 63) looking for another! 
JMY322 











WILL GIVE A LITTLE GIRL two weeks’ vacation 
on a farm this summer in exchange for a buff spaniel 
dog. Also want boarders. JMY323 


YANKEE YOUNG MAN, 25, with college education, 
with twelve years’ experience in the hotel field in- 
cluding bell-boy, clerk, and headwaiter — desires posi- 
tion as manager ef hotel or position in hotel with 
assured possibility for advancement. JMY324 

A YANKEE PRACTICAL NURSE, now working in 
New York State, would like position in New England 
as nurse, companion, or companion-housekeeper. Would 
travel. Best of references, including doctor's, can be 
furnished. JMY325 

YOUNG MAN would like summer job in New England, 
tutoring in French and German; companion; farmhand; 
anything. JMY326 

(Continued on page 60 














Schoolteachers 
in the Woods 


(Continued from page 30) 





lipstick, and all the rest of the gear women 
use on their faces. Add to this soap, towel, 
toothbrush, toothpaste, and the inevitable 
camera and films, and you can understand 
that it was not only natural causes that 
made our charges look funny in pants. 
Getting them bedded down on Saturday 
night was the real problem. If we could 
make noise enough about who was to sleep 
where, and whose blankets were whose, we 
could begin to get them started. Then came 
the problem of who was to be whose blanket- 
mate, who slept with her head up, and who 
down. An hour later we might have them 
settled. Then, after we had hung up all 
movables, especially shoes, out of the 
reach of marauding porcupines, we could 
turn in ourselves. But not to sleep; the 
giggles would commence. If you think a 
room full of giggling schoolgirls can raise 
a rumpus, you should hear a lodge full of 


giggling schoolteachers. After a while, when | 
they exhausted themselves into silence, then | 


perhaps we could get to sleep. 

I say perhaps, for there was no telling 
what might happen in the night. For a 
robust snorer, give me a lady schoolteacher 
with her head thrown back. 

Dawn from the top of a mountain is a 
tremendous sight, I agree; but after all 
I’ve said about people waking the whole 
lodge up in the middle of the night just to 
see the sun come up, I can’t honestly join 
the dawn-lovers. If they could get up 
quietly to go about their matutinal business, 
I could like them better. But they can’t. 
My first prize, Grade A dawn-lover was the 
girl who upset the carefully piled stack of 
pots and enamel cups. She might as well 
have fired a shotgun in the lodge. The day 
started before dawn for everybody that 
morning. 

After breakfast generally came another 
trip to the top of whichever mountain 
happened to be our objective of the week, 
then lunch, and then the hike home, the 
best part of the trip — in good weather. 
Rain on the way out they never seem to 
mind; they dried out cheerfully around the 
fire at night. However, rain on Sunday was 
another story. I suspect that the thought 
of what they might look like when they 
arrived back at the school entered in. But, 
rain or no rain, view or no view; all the 
unpleasantnesses of the trip were forgotten 
on Monday. Everything was just dandy. 
Where do we go next week? 

As the session proceeds, the weaklings 
and incompatibles drop out, the faithfuls 
get toughened up; and by the end of the 
summer we have a group of campers as 
rugged and willing as you could find in the 
Green Mountains. 

For a trail mate, give me an experienced 
lady schoolteacher any day. 








' LODGE, Stowe, Vermont — 


at Smugglers’ Notch, Mount Mansfield 





Center of an Unspoiled Vacationland 


Make this a Green Mountain vacation — on 
Mount Mansfield’s 
scenic riding country, trails and mountaineering, 
with saddle horses, tennis, nearby golf courses 
and the best of recreation in the agreeable sur- 
roundings of The Lodge and cottages. Season: 
June through October. 


RESTRICTED 


eastern slope—center of patronage 


LITERATURE 
on request 


R. C. ISHAM 












Cottage — Farms 
Estates — Acreage 
FOR SALE OR RENT 


A mountain retreat in a di summer 

6 miles from Manchester, Vermont and Route 7. 
Seems aren 4 Theatre. Golf, 
Ten Sw seback Riding, Fishing. v4 
WLUSTRATED ” p FOLDER co ee w. 
Barrows, Sec., 


DORSET 


VERMONT 


















Copy? 


for your ad in the June 
issue of YANKEE must 
reach our Boston office 
by May first. 
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READLAN D S 
INTE RVALE + NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Center of Eastern Slope Region 


A Colonial inn offering personal hospitality, simple 
food, large airy rooms and open fires Sood land 
trails, mountain views $3 to $4.50 


FRANCIS Y. HEAD, NO. CONWAY, N. H. 119-2 








Ye CRESTWOOD 
At Rutland 


Residential Section Own Private Park 


A restful Inn appealing to 
Motorists, Vacationists and Sportsmen 


Golf Riding Tennis Lawn Games 
Good Food — Attractive and Comfortable Rooms 
Booklet American and European Plan 
Open Late June to Late October 
In the Green Mountains 
RUTLAND, VERMONT 
Vermont's Vacation Hub 
Boynton Hotel Interests, Inc. 

E. J. Greenwood, Manager 
ES SS SS 





MT. MANSFIELD HOTEL 
Altitude 4,393 “Top o° Vermont™ 
Magnificent panorama of Green Mountains, 
White Mountains, Adirondacks, Lake Cham- 
. Electricity, telephone, daily mail. 
Modest rates; special weekly tariff. Splen- 
did motor road to summit. Send for Booklet 
A. NO HAY FEVER. 
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A hotel of distinction in 
a beautiful setting with a 
fine tradition for hospi- 
tality and good living. 
All outdoor sports. 








June 15th to October 20th 


New York Representative 
ROBERT F. WARNER, 11 W. 42nd St. 


W. F. DODGE & SON, Props. 





IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 


WHITEFIELD 


NEW HAMPSH/RE 


29 FashioneD A 
 WOCBEN BULYETS 


The kind grandmother used 
in her pantry, are now being 
used all through the home. 
One never tires of their 


Write or call 
and see them made 
Cc. L. LANE COMPANY 
n. Swanzey, N. H. 













IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 
AN ISLAND OF SUNSHINE IN A WILD- 


1553-4 500 FT. 

Pr Go ~ Trails Tennis 
Good fFood-Nice People 

YANKEE RATES ON REQUEST 


@®> WATERVILLE INN 


WATERVILLE VALLEY, N.H. 
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WOULD RINDGE BE A GoopD BUY? 


By Damon Ripley 


A RECENT 
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in country real estate. 
There is no doubt that rural districts every- 
where are being opened up by improved 
transportation facilities. 

With this in mind YANKEE has been watch- 
ing closely how our smaller New England 
towns are being affected by the work of 
such agencies as the New England Council 
and our many other publicity and develop- 
ment organizations. 

YANKEE concludes that there is a definite 
real estate boom of sorts at present. And 
certain it is that the towns, whether they 
themselves realize it or not, are going to be 
affected in the next few years by this modern 
“to-the-country” movement. 

Here, for example, is Rindge, N. H., 
which more or less typifies the kind of 
town that we have in mind. 

Only eighty minutes from Boston. Ashby 
and Groton lie behind you. Presently the 
black road crosses the New Hampshire 
line and you are confronted with a large 
sign that says you are now in Rindge — 
elevation 1,400 feet, third highest town in 
the state, wonderful home sites. Signed by 
the Rindge Board of Trade. 

But you don’t see Rindge yet. Only 
brush covered walls and forest on either 
hand. You drive on following a rising road. 
Then suddenly open fields — before you 
one of the grandest mountain views in 
New England . . . and no Rindge. 


the finest in New Eng- 
land) is looking down at you from the turn 
at the end of the road. “Where the church 
is’ — This will be Rindge Center. You 
see the quiet graveyard under the elms; 
a generous, shaded common sloping away 
from the church knoll at the gathering of 
the roads; respectable, but not too impressive 
houses, that follow the black road toward 
Winchendon a little ways, and the red 
brick library. More distantly seen a roof 
or two. Stone walls march up the slopes of 
Todd Hill. Fields come down to meet the 
common. 

Now we have always been puzzled about 
Rindge. Outstanding for sheer country 
beauty, yet in a region that has neighbor- 
ing towns—the Jaffreys, Dublin, Peter- 
boro, for example — thriving on an influx 
of non-residents, Rindge has remained, so 
far as the eye can see, a forgotten town. 
Now Rindge is fully as accessible from Boston 
as these towns. Then why forgotten? 

Mr. Frederick Barrett, town clerk for 
twenty-five years, states that the town had 
about as many non-residents as residents, 
that the resident population is just sufficient 
to send one representative to the New 
Hampshire legislature, that the present 
population is less than half what it was in 
the middle of the last century. Yet the town 
is well off. It had $25,000 in the bank at 


the end of the last fiscal year, and had met 











a thousand. The town owns its own power | 
distributing line. 

There were not (this from the obliging 
telephone operators, Mrs. Alice Mc- 
Ginnis and Mrs. Hunt) any “colonies” in 
Rindge — artist, nudist, or what have you. 
The Cambridge and Fitchburg Boy Scouts | 
camps were the only camps. There were | 
no recreation centers with clubhouse, golf 
course, tennis courts, etc., nor was there | 
any inn open the year round, no ski tow and 
no “regular” ski runs, as over on Temple 
mountain. Rindge had no particular plans | 
to develop its natural possibilities for winter | 
sports. The fishing was wonderful in the | 
lakes. The Board of Trade had been defunct 
the last two years. 

Mrs. Harris Rice, whose husband is the 
town’s leading real estate man and repre- 
sentative at the legislature, said that Rindge | 
was a “comfortable town. . . nothing 
commercial about us. Almost all the land 
is in the hands of townpeople. We’ve kept | 
out the cheaper element. And we hope to 
always. You see,” she added, “there are a 
lot of us here, like the Hales and the Perrys 
and the Rices, that have called Rindge 
‘home’ for generations. It’s given us a feeling 
about the town that outsiders of the wrong 
sort wouldn’t understand. We like the non- 
residents we have —and we want more | 
like them—for they haven’t changed 
the atmosphere of the town a bit.” 

Well, that sold us on Rindge completely. 

Residents are mighty proud of the town’s 
early history. They’ll tell you of the almost 
legendary first settler who slew a band of 
Indians on his own hearth stone. You will | 
learn that King Phillip’s trail followed 
along the high ridges of Todd Hill, that 
way back in colonial times the old Boston 
road to Canada ran spang through the 
center; that on one historic morning 32 | 
men of Rindge marched out from the little 
cemetery and down the Boston road to 
Cambridge. It took them two days... 
just in time for the Battle of Bunker Hill. 

The Reverend Mr. Fletcher, pastor of 
the Congregational church points with 
pride to the fact that through all its long 
history his church has not once depended 
on outside support for its maintenance — 
a record unique, we believe, in the annals 
of New England churches. He paints a 
picture of the old industries — the saw- | 
mills and gristmills, clothespin factory and 
pail factory, kilns and tannery, cloth shoe 
shop and barrel shop (where drums for 
the war of 1812 were manufactured) — 
and all the various home industries. With 
their passing, he feels the town’s solid 
independence passed too. 


all its obligations. The tax rate is but $3.00 | 
| 
| 


Later in the afternoon we drove out along 
the East Rindge road and up to the moun- 
tain valley of Timbertop, or Cheshire 
Place, as it was called by its original owner, 
J. Warren Wilder. In 1882 Mr. Wilder 
formed the Cheshire Improvement Com- 
pany, Ltd., to develop, as a purely private 
enterprise, 3,000 acres of mountain land. 
A complete village was built, theoretically 
able to supply all its own needs and an | 





Spend your vacation where Nature has 
lavishly endowed a land with every diversi- 
fied character of scenic splendor! No matter 
what kind of vacation you plan, the Monad- 
nock Region is adapted to afford you a 


pleasurable stay. 





The Monadnock Region Association solicits your inquiries for information regarding any 
pert of the region. Date are immediately available relative to residential, industrial or 
recreational possibilities, and you may fee! under no obligation in seeking such information 
Booklet on request. Address: 


EDWARD ELLINGWOOD, Executive Secretary 


Savings Bank Building, Peterborough, N. H. 


Post Office Box 60 


Telephones 479 and 173 
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SHATTUCK INN 


JAFFREY, N. H. 


@ IN THE MONADNOCK REGION 


Why? Because you're the kind 
of person who would appreci- 


ate the type of inn we strive to 


operate .. . homey, quiet, mod- 
ern, comfortable, cheerful . . . 
and with every meal a garden- 
fresh treat! Golf, Tennis, Riding, 


Water Sports. 


“ON THE SLOPE OF MONADNOCK”’ 
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While here plan to enjoy a thrill- 
ing ride to the top of Cannon 
Mountain via the Cannon Moun- 


tain Aerial Passenger Tramway. 


Operating daily during June, July, 
August, September, and October. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
AERIAL TRAMWAY COMMISSION 
Franconia Notch, New Hempshire 
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SALE 
of 
Pushee Estate 


Immediate Liquidation 


Imperative 


Extensive collection of Ameri- 
can Antiques from country 


and city homes to be sold im- 


COO eOeEe 


mediately. Authentic antiques 
privately collected over a pe- 


riod of 40 years. 


4 
Private Sale by Appointment 
: Telephone Waltham 0305 
Mrs. peWirTr C. Howe 
° (representing executor) 
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THE HANOVER INN 


on the Campus of 


DARTMOUTH 
COLLEGE 


Restricted clientele, win- 
ter and summer booklet, 
all outdoor sports, coffee shop, main dining room. 
New England food served well. 
THE HANOVER INN AT 
HANOVER, N. H. 


Forp & Peccy Sayre, Managers 





RYE 


BEACH 


7 
| 
| 
( 


NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 


events — all contribute to a summer of restfulness and true recreation. 


community. 
e P 


RYE BEACH COMMISSIONERS, Rye Beach, New Hampshire 


or New England Head 
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VITAL part of the New Hampshire panorama . . 
A where leaders have always thought in terms of pleasing those who 
love their homes and the wholesome pleasures of neighborhood life. 
There are beautiful houses and gardens fragrant with flowers and shrubs. 
The beach club, the golf club, the comfortable hotels, the winding drives, 
in the white sands, the waves dashing against the rocky headlands, amuse- 
ments especially provided for young children, musical and dramatic 


Rye Beach has recently established zoning for the protection of the 
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ters, 14 East 28th St., New York, N. Y. 
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A GAMBLE? 


No Siree, its No Gamble. The sheep 
might have gamboled but when we got 
the wool the gamble ended there. 

| Pure Virgin Wool SUITS and TOPCOATS, 
any style, any color, in stock or made to your 
measure in our own tailor shop, NOT AT STORE PRICES, 
BUT AT MILL PRICES . . . $25.00 and up. 


| 
| ERRIMAC MILL 
| 


Ewe to you 


Mill and Tailor Shop: Methuen, Mass. 
Stores: Manchester N. H., Salem and Boston, Mass. 





PHILBROOK FARM 
WHITE MOUNTAINS 
Shelburne, New pee 


Where the latch-string 
has been out Summer 
and Winter for four gen- 
erations of those who 
love New England coun- 
try living. Booklet and 
rates on application. 
. 


Homestead and Cottages 

are off the beaten trail, 

U. S.-N. H. Route 2, East 
of Gorham, N. H. 















THE ARK . 1808 
JAFFREY, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


At base of Grand M Inock. Old fashi d flower 
and vegetable gardens. Modern conveniences, li- 
bre ary, open fireplaces, lovely trails. Send for folder 
Y.” Daily rates $4.00 and up. 
Maras. Cuaas. W. Bacon, Owner-Manager 


Tel. Jaffrey 243 














| The Inn Unique — Crawford Notch 


WELCOMES SPRING 
Writers 


Typist here 


Skiers Resters 
Good runs handy Breakfast in bed 


@ Specie! YANKEE Rates @ 


MOREY — Keeper of the Inn 
— Taxless Land for Sale — 





— 


. a community 


For information write 
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outside world with the product of its forests, 
orchards and mills. A colossal social experi- 
ment this and at the same time an attempt 
to revive the old industries. Wilder millions, 
townsfolk say, were sunk in the attempt. 


Timbertop today,—the old Wilder 
home modernized,— is a beautiful sum- 
mer residence and stock farm. But the 
tenements and mills of the “village” have 
long since been taken down. The field walls 
and building foundations that remain are 
of a size and solidity (they are rough 
granite slabs) not to be matched anywhere 
else in New England, if in America, vou 
are told. Mrs. Abbey Wilder, widow of one 
of the Wilder sons, lives in Concord, N. H., 
where she is active in State relief work. 
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YOUR YANKEE HOME 
In the Monadnock Region 
5 rooms — more can be added. Fireplaces, brick oven 
Excellent condition — but a shorter chimney and small 
pane windows will improve its appearance. Easily ac- 


cessible every day in the year. 24 hrs. from Boston. No 
hurricane damage. 


Write for details and house plan. 


E. A. Bishop Co. Peterborough, N. H. 











her industries of the mill 
and home, probably will not return 
way of life. The town has lost her agricultural 
independence (as what New England village 


Rindge trade, 


as a 


has not), though her hill farms are still 
especially fertile. In her own quiet way, 
however, Rindge is more than making 


ends meet. She has plenty of room for more 
people, but is in the enviable position of 
not needing them. She doesn’t ballyhoo 
her recreational possibilities (and there’s 
no mistake about her having them 
she’s a comfortable 
remain that way. 

Those who have come to Rindge, 
sumably, enjoy something of the spirit of 
Thoreau and an Emersonian serenity. 
Knowing well, too, that it is only an hour 
Boston . than that to 
Fitchburg . . . slightly more than five 
hours to New York ... one minute by 
telephone connects them the world over. 

There’s a message here — True, the 
industries of Rindge are gone — its 
agricultural slow, but a way of life remains 
which many, perhaps, are recognizing at 
its worth. 

If more and more people are coming to 
Rindge, to live, and apparently they are, 
it is this way of life they want — and that 
is why Rindge wants them. 
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TAUTOG —SURF ROD STYLE 


By Cliff Bradley 


Ox: of the favored shore fish 


now sought by surf rod wielders along the 


Atlantic coast is the Tauroc. From St. 
Johns, N. B., to Charleston, S. C., he is 
found throughout the fishing season in 


varying abundance. Over his avenue of 
extending range, however, the chief con- 
gregating point seems to be the rugged rock- 
fringed shores of the New England area. In 
most of the localities east of New York he is 
commonly referred to as Tauroc. Seemingly 
a word of Indian origin from the tribal 
dialect of the Narragansetts, for ““Tautog”’ is 
first mentioned in the 1643 language re- 
cordings of Roger Williams. In and about 
New York and New Jersey he is called 
Blackfish, and along the Virginia and North 
Carolina coasts is “Mall” 
“Oyster” fish. 

For the TauTosc as a sporting proposition 
in his own bailiwick, however, visit the New 


termed and 


England coast line at almost any continuous 
stretch of boulder-studded shore. Here, at 
any time throughout the summer and late 
fall, you are certain to meet up with the 
constantly increasing legion of real anglers, 
now in ardent quest of the once looked upon 
lowly hand-lined Tautoc. 

Due to the fact that he is the type of 
denizen that shows no regard for fine tackle 
and also because he must be fished for in a 
habitat that places the heaviest of demands 











TACKLE 


RIG FOR TAUTOG, 


on all equipment and accessories, from even 
rubber boots to the terminal rig of the lead 
sinker, all gear must necessarily be of a kind 
that can withstand severe usage. 

Tackle of the lightweight 
boulder shore fishing, is absolutely useless, 


order, for 


while an outfit too heavy, of course, elimi- 
nates much of the kick that comes with the 
leading of a bucking, tugging Tautroc 
through the surging surf. Continued tryout 
has proven that the bamboo surf casting tip 
of lengths from 6 feet to 7 feet, in weights 
from 12 to 15 ounces approximately, with 
its regulation butt, fills the bill nicely. The 
tip should be fitted with mountings of a 
character the Es- 
pecially should all line guides and tiptops 


also suitable for job. 
with hard glass linings of any sort be placed 
under taboo. One fall, or one sudden acci- 
dental jolt of the rod tip against the great 
rock fishing stand is enough to crack any 
such guide, or top, which in turn quickly 
ruins the line. The reel should be one of 
fairly rugged pattern of from 250 yards to 
300 yards line capacity. As in other modes of 
surf strand fishing this item of equipment 
plays a most important part, and the very 
cheap articles should be left unconsidered. 
Select one of the numerous models that has 
the throw off, free spooling arrangement, 
and remember the one you decide upon 


must be capable of constant heaving and 








Beach House 


In Picturesque 
Siasconset, Massachusetts 


at the eastern end of Nantucket 
Island, on a bluff overlooking 


the broad Atlantic. 
Ownership-Management 


* All outdoor sports 
* Wide stretch of moors 
* Cocktail Bar 


* Private Bathing Beach 


All the benefits on land of an 


ocean voyage 


For Full Particulars and 


Rates write to: 
Mrs. Merwin I. Bulkley 
Proprietor 
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PrHe portor “€% “ 


















Thirty miles from the mainland, with 75 
miles of beaches. Cooled by sea breezes, 
quaint, every comfort. Sailing, game fishing, 
swimming, golf, summer theatre, varied 


recreations for you and your family. Only 
a few hours from New York or Boston 


Write for FREE illustrated booklet y 
Information Bureau, Dept. Y, 
Nantucket Island, Mass. 


* 











Stay In 
PROVINCETOWN 


Through September 
AT THE TIP OF CAPE COD 
Pilgrims’ First Landing Place 
* Birthplace of American 
Liberty = Meet Nation's 
Only Town Crier * See 
Dunes and Cottages 
For Full Information Write 
TOWN CRIERS 
PROVINCETOWN, CAPE COD, MASS. 











HIGH BREWSTER « Cape Cod 


Herring (some folks call ‘em “‘alewives"’) are run 
ning in the mill stream so thick you can catch ‘em 
with your bare hands. We'll cook ‘em for your 
luncheon if you ask us. Herring roe is delicious, 
better than shad roe most folks say. Special off 
season rate: $4.00 a day, American Plan. For 
information write: Frank and Mary Cleverley, 
High Breweter, West Brewster, Mass.; or telephone 
Brewster 59 
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TONEHOUSE = = 
INN 


Enjoy real New England hospitality in the 
picturesque seacoast atmosphere of 
Sakonnet, Rhode Island. 


Surprisingly moderate rates 
For information write Dr. R. F. Bundy - Little Compton, R.I. 














WANTED 


Old fashioned recipe for corning or salt- 
ing herring. Also, what is “whitspot” 


pudding? 
BOB FOOTE 
321 Park Square Building, Boston 














HOIST THE SAILS 


Aboard an Old-Time Down East 


COASTING SCHOONER 
Fora nae Along the Coast of Maine 


‘wae + 
One Week $35. leeks $60.00 
Capt. Frock Sait, Box 57, pon Pang Maine 











WAKEFIELD, R. I. 


LARCHWOOD INN on resets. Not 


One of New England’s small and attractive inns, 
where the motorist will find excellent rooms and 
meals at moderate rates. Private baths. Located 
within sight of salt water, and very near the famous 
ocean beach at Narragansett. Ideal for Spring and 
Summer vacations. Write for Booklet “S” and rates. 














CHANGING YOUR 


Address 
FOR A NIGHT? 


Linger Awhile at 
THE 
GREENWICH INN 


East Greenwich, R. I. 
On Scenic U. S. Route No. 1. 


Convenient stopping place for 
World's Fair visitors. 


Historically located, near theatre 
and good shopping center. 


$1.50 UP . . . SINGLE 
$2.50 UP... DOUBLE 
Serving Real Yankee Food 
in Our COFFEE SHOP 
KENNETH G. ALLEN, Proprietor 








JF. 


. YANKEE 
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mechanism giving 


hauling without its 
trouble. 

The line most generally favored is of 15 
or even 18 thread Cuttyhunk of good quality. 
The use of finer line than 15 thread is poor 
economy, because of the fraying out that 
occurs with the constant dragging of same, 
when retrieving up and over the jagged rock 
ledges. 

Experienced hands show several prefer- 
ences for sinker shapes and terminal rigs. In 
general, however, the “Newport” or half 
egg-shaped moulded leads, in weights 
approximating 4 ounces, are now the ac- 
cepted kind. When, on occasion, the heavy 
late Autumn blows occur and the surf 
pounds high, or at some fishing point where 
the tide runs strong, the weight is increased 


| by upwards of an additional ounce or so. 





The reason for adherence to the half egg- 


| shaped sinker lies in the flatted portion 


tending to overcome some of the rolling 
about that comes and goes with the under- 


tow. Beyond this the slightly tapering oval | 


shape renders materially in loosening and 
dislodging when the rig is washed between 
crevices in the rocks on the bottom. 

Because this fish is equipped with excep- 
tionally tough jaws, the necessity of using 
the best grade hooks is of paramount im- 
portance. These should be of the finest 
quality Virginia pattern, hollow point style, 
in sizes from 3 to 6, depending on the run 
of fish encountered. Two hooks arranged 
separately, one fixed considerably above the 
other, with the sinker looped on at the end 
of the line, make up the terminal rig most 
commonly employed. No leader of any sort, 
other than the short length of stiff cord 
snooding, is required for this courser type of 
fishing. 

For the casting rod mode of Tauroc 
angling the bait is well-nigh always one form 
or another of the crustacea, so common along 
the coastal shore line. For a short period very 
early in the season, some anglers favor clams 
for the purpose, claiming at this particular 
time the fish have tender mouths after the 
long winter period of inactivity. Summer and 
late season offerings, however, are for the 
most part the crab in one species or another. 
Those of small size are baited whole, while 
the larger ones are cut to suitable size and 
then hooked on. For the purpose of cutting 
through the hard shells of the crabs a stout 
pattern, stainless steel fish knife, together 
with a short piece of pine board, on which 
to do the cutting, should be included in the 
outfit. 

The bait bucket for holding the live crabs 
can be any light wooden or galvanized pail, 
fitted with a permanently fastened wooden 
top. In the center of the top a hand hole of 
¥% inches diameter is cut 
out. This permits the bait to be easily poured 
into the bucket or picked out at will and yet 
prevents the crabs from escaping over the 
sides. Many localities now have their bait 
vendors, whose prices for live green crabs 
vary from fifty cents per gallon upwards, 
depending on the natural supply at hand. 














FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
(Halfway between Worcester and Boston 


on Route 9) 
STOP AT 
Crane & Kettle Inn 
b. 1685 


An unusual, restful haven after your day’s drive — 
a little off the beaten path but well worth finding. 


Historic spots within easy reach and your slumber 
won't be disturbed by city noises. 


Write Mrs. S. V. Stone for free map 











Forest Fire Danger 


Keep your cigarettes and whiskey bottles 
in your ashcans; put a gas mask on your 
railroad local; don’t have any fires unless 
you're with a local fire chief. Get your wood 
lot cleaned up and, if you can’t get all the 
brush burned, pile it as tight as possible! 
You see, a treetop is not a fire hazard until 
it’s down, and what is now down will make a 
kindling fire with lots of smoke. The smoke 
and the fact that many woods roads are now 
blocked makes it doubly hard to fight. Also, 
this type of fire ruins the top soil for many 
months to come. 

Government, state, and local agencies — 
including the CCC camps, American Legion, 
Boy Scouts and others — are now organizing 
fire-fighting crews. The WPA will have 
crews in each state. The U. S. Forest Service 
is adding 4,000 men to its force here. There 
will be special patrol cars on our highways to 
remind fishermen, picnickers, campers and 
others, in person. New England — Massa- 
chusetts in particular — has just bought 
eight or ten new pumping and fire-fighting 
machines at a cost of $3,000 each, which will 
carry individually as much as 1,000 gallons 
of water. 

Public-spirited citizens in each town 
should now see their own fire patrols organ- 
ized and trained by competent directors, for 
we understand no central camps are available 
for this purpose. Report any fire at once to 
the local fire warden or department, then 
take off your coat and go to work. Methods 
of fighting “hurricane” fires differ from the 
usual, These fires must be surrounded, be- 
cause they will be inaccessible; they will 
have to be watched longer than others, as 
they are the lingering kind. Lines will need 
to be burned, strips cleared, ditches dug, etc. 

No matter where you live this year, you’re 
in the fire patrol. It’s a volunteer army and 
the orders are: Don’t start one and, if one 
has been started, don’t leave until it’s out. 














Other accessories, of course, are the 
rugged belted rod rest, serviceable rubber 
boots and thumb stalls if you favor them. A 
spare line and a plentiful additional supply 
of both hooks and sinkers should be carried 
at all times in the duffle bag. A strong cord 
net carrier or a clean burlap bag in which to 
tote the catch will then complete the list. 

When rigged with a complement in keep- 
ing with the foregoing, the quest of Tautoc 
fishing from the shore ledges has honest-to- 
goodness appeal for the regular fishing fel- 
lows. Fished for in this way Mr. Tautoc 
occupies a rather “high roller” place in 
shore fishing, and you’ll reap the fulfillment 
of salt-water angling anticipation in the 
determined sidewise bucking, yawing, hard- 
boring tactics of the white-chin Tautoc in 
weights from five to eight pounds and even 
greater. 

















mSPECIALm 


to Yankee Readers 
AZALEAS 


Painstaking selection, frequent trans- 
planting and careful pruning have 
resulted in more fibrous roots and 
heavier tops. A hardier, more lovely 
plant than any collected stock or 
“bargain"’-priced offering. 
SWEET AZALEA i810 24 inches. 
Only $1.95 


Fragrant, white flowers with Pink Stamens in 
June. 


FLAME AZALEA 18 to 94 inches. 
Only $1.75 


Brilliant Lemon Yellow and Orange Flowers in 
lete May. 


CANADIAN HEMLOCKS 


Compact, sturdy and colorful. Ideally graceful 
for hedges or alone. 


PGs sukwneesanaseceraad only $1.75 
These Prices are Special to Yankee Readers — 
include shipping anywhere in New Englend 


Estimates for LANDSCAPING with- 
out obligation. 


Send for 1939 Price List 











LITTLEFIELD - WYMAN NURSERIES 


NORTH ABINGTON. MASS 


423 ADAMS STREET 


By 








ENGLISH FORMULA 
Lawn and Garden Dressing 


You haven't seen grass grow until you have 
tried this phenomenal plant food. It is 
guaranteed to out-perform all others. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


THOMAS W. EMERSON COMPANY 
215 State Street Boston, Mass. 


New England’s Largest Wholesale Seed House 








Enjoy the Hospitality of the Berkshires at 


BERKSHIRE INN 


Great Barrington, Mass. 


OLDE EGREMONT TAVERN 


Famed for Its Meals 
South Egremont, Mass. 

At both of these famous hostelries you will find 
the storied charm and comfort that will make 
your stay delightful, whether it be for just over- 
night or for the entire vacation season. Situated 
amid the scenic grandeur of the Berkshire Hills, 
offering varied diversions or rest and tran- 
quillity, as your mood demands. 

Booklet on Request 


OLDE EGREMONT CO! CORPORATION 


Mr. James J. Joyce, MoM Ser 


S 












SPECIAL!!! 


Baxter's Finest 
Maine Canned Foods 
Contains complete meal for 
from 4 to 6. Maine Clam 
Chowder, Baked Beans, Brown 
read, Green Peas, Sweet Corn, 
Fruit Pudding — packed in 
handsome lithographed metal 
MAINE Picnic Basket. Order today. 
KAMPERS KIT Only $1.49 Postpaid 


H. C. Baxter & Brother, 1 Maine St., Brunswick, Me. 











Garden Talk 


(Continued from page 9) 





solved the dry weather situation, as far 
as her flower garden is concerned, with 
an idea perfectly applicable to ceme- 
teries: With a sharp-pointed iron hoe, 
she fashioned a series of figure 8’s from 
the highest to the lowest point of the 
row of peonies and geraniums. The 
stream of water entered the upper end 
of the trench, circled in both directions 
around the individual plants, and 
flowed through the grass at the end. 

Roses have flourished in New Eng- 
land burying-grounds since the earliest 
days — yellow roses, cinnamon roses, 
Scotch roses, cabbage roses, and the 
ever fragrant white rose; and May is the 
month for cutting away the dead and 
overgrown canes of the previous year so 
that the new canes may have a chance 
to develop. Particularly does the cin- 
namon rose run riot, often blooming 
before Memorial Day and making up a 
part of the bouquets used to decorate 
the veterans’ graves. 

But whether roses, lilacs, geraniums, 
or wild flowers beautify our cemeteries, 
it is important that lots have perpetual 
care, that public sentiment keep the 
monuments straightened up and in 
good repair, and that water be piped 
from the springs on neighboring hill- 
sides. In one Connecticut township, an 
endowment fund cares for every ceme- 
tery in the township: stone walls have 
been repaired and built around the 
graveyards, the grounds are kept turfed 
and clipped, flowers bloom in season, 
and visitors comment on the public 
spirit of an individual who has left a 


| lasting memorial which benefits the 


many rather than the few. I suggest 
that this plan might be carried out in 
many towns by a more carefully planned- 
out distribution and spending of the 
Perpetual Care funds, in order to bene- 
fit those lots which are not endowed and 
thereby add to the attractiveness of the 
cemetery as a whole. 








**Thornless 
Beauty” 


New! The first recorded hybrid tea 
rose without a thorn! NEW ROSES 
ON PARADE, in full color. Litera- 
ture and prices sent upon request. 


N. GRILLO 


Floriculturist 


Dept. Ai Milldale, Conn. 




















BIG TREE MOVING 


Trees mean so much to us folks here 
in New England. Perhaps that’s why 
we all felt the ravages of the hurri- 
cane so keenly. But modern Big Tree 
Moving is doing a lot to offset the 
damage of last fall. Your old favorite 


tree may be gone. . 
planted into its place . . 


cessfully, too! 


We know, because that’s been our business 
that, and the gen- 


for forty-three years . . . 
eral care of trees. 


Trees are our life. 


So, won't you give us that opportunity? 
We'd like to get acquainted with your Trees 
. in a friendly, neighborly way. Just write 


or telephone us . . . we'll be there. 


HL. FROST GP uiccins CO. 


20 MILL fT, 





» ARLINCTOR 





MASSACHUSETTS 
A New England organization specializ- 
ing in the Care of Trees for 43 years. 


- but another 
one (very much like it) can be trans- 
-and suc- 


We would rather talk 
about Trees — and show you how we can 
help them — than anything else in the world. 





* ARLING " 1410 














Beautiful Scenic Folders 


FOR ANY OCCASION 


Birch Roeds, Landscapes, Mt. Views, Brooks, 
Bridges, etc. Summer and Winter Views. Suitable 
for persone! greetings. 

12 Folders with envelopes... .....-++++« 50¢ 

Photo Post Cards 

12 Cute Cat and Kitten 50¢ 
12 Native Wild Flower 50¢ 
12 Our Native Birds 50¢ 
25 White Mountein Views $1.00 


Sent Prepsid 


E. D. PUTNAM, ANTRIM, N. 








See Historic Concord . . .the 
North Bridge biedeqveund 

Minute Man Statue 

Alcotts - 


Stay at 
COLONIAL IN 


the Home of 
- famous Sleepy Hollow. 


a charming old house with every 
comfort. 35 
Delicious Luncheons and Dinners 


Rooms. 


T. L. Sansonn, Innkeeper 
Telephone 460 


CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 


modern 


Old 
and 


the 


N 














IN MY MOUNTAIN PASTURE 


near Lee, Mass., I can accommodate only 
guests. House built 1780 commands wonderful 


boasts ages old lilacs, etc. Stockbridge Garden Cen- 
Would like family (older children) 
or two couples anytime. Rate is five dollars but if I 


ter not far away. 


like you will call it four. Wonderful food and 


Better write me how to get here. Mas. Ruru Densy. 


Box 272, Lee, Mass. 


INN 
four 
view, 











YANKEE.. 


Teachers, give ear. You need -~ —- University 
Home Study Courses in Geography. Answers included 
if desired. Also 13 vol. edition Stoddard's Lectures 


ee: gray buckram binding. Reasonable exchange. 





Wanted: old pattern glass in clear true swirl with 
daisy and button. D219 


Author of ‘Dear Editor’ (Mulberry Press, $3.50) 
— notes on steps from Americanism to Dictatorship, 
spiced by author's experiences — will swop books for 
prepaid products. Figure produce at retail, less what it 
costs you to send: maple sugar, veg., apples, nuts and 
such. D220 








Who wants some handmade hemstitched linen towels, 
white or colored? Nice for gifts or to use yourself. I'd 
like more books by Zephine Humphrey or other Ver- 
monters. D236 





Who wants an experienced, educated, entertaining 
Yankee chauffeur to drive him anywhere? Chauffeuring 
gladly swopped for living expense and chance to see the 
country. D237 





I have a 32 vol. Law Library, in perfect condition; am 
too honest ever to be a lawyer — would like a double 
410 or 20 ga. shotgun in same condition. D240 





Need black walnut extension dining table with at 
least four leaves and in good condition. Have five- 
string banjo in dandy shape with extra set strings and 
exercise book, also carrying case for same. If you are no 
banjoist what do you want? D242 


Wicker doll carriage, child's blackboard, doll’s bassi- 
nette on wheels and small one on rockers would make 
some child happy for Xmas. Need tools (saws, bit 
stock) and white paint for barn. D247 


Wanted book: “‘ The Tale of the Spinning Wheel” by 
Elizabeth B. Buel. What do you want? N208 














(Continued from page 27) 


Look over your antique trash for crescent-shaped 
article, 6” or 8” from tip to tip, in metal or china. It's 
a shaving plate. I want it in exchange for books. Au206 


Wanted, between Wilton, Conn., and Pittsfield, Mass., 
or in Columbia County, N. , house in or near village 
or abandoned farm in a of repair. Have antiques .. . 
what do you want? Au22 








Have equity costing me $6,000 in 7 room house, 
Greenwich, Conn. Bath and all modern conveniences; 
oil heat, garage. Near school, shops, bank and station 
(48 minutes to NYC). H.O.L.C. mortgage, $51 per mo.; 
amortizes in 13 years. Want Conn. (only) village or 
farm property. Au226 





I have small wooden nutmegs on pins designed at 
time of Conn. Tercentenary. Would like to swop for 
toothpick holders or open salt dishes. Au220 





I would like a copy of ‘“‘The Dyer’s Companion” by 
Elijah Bemis ... 1815. Do you want any Godey 
prints — a “‘Merry’s Museum" or what will you take? 
poe you any other old books on vegetable dyeing? 

u229 





Short wave radio with extra good reception wanted. 
Have all sorts of books, printing press, orthophonic 
Victrola, etc. N215 


Have 540 egg Oakes, electric, force-draft incubator, 
turning and hatching trays. Cost $100 and used 1 season; 
in perfect working order. What have you? N216 


Will swop nice cottage in the pines at Lovell —— 
Sanbornville, N. H., for a farm of like value: $2,000 
Farm to be north of Concord, west of Merrimack or 
Pemigewasset rivers. N217 











Have you a cast brass rooster weathervane that 
you'd like to swop for a Holyoke kerosene hot water 
heater that’s never been used? If so, let’s hear from you. 
Au231 


I have 2 adjoining lotsin Natick, Mass., about 4 acre 
each; worth about $200. Taxes paid. Would consider 
good used small car or what? Au244 


Seven city lots in Yonkers, N. Y., value about $3,500, 
in full or partial payment for year-round home in New 
Hampshire. M242 











I want a Victrola attachment for my radio, and will 
swop an antique single drawer cherry stand for it. N219 





I have two new 5.25 x 18 auto tires. My little girl 
wants a bicycle. N227 


Bird cages and supplies; picture frames, various sizes 
and kinds; older style 6 Ib. G.E. electric iron and stand, 
220 volts, 550 watts, very good condition; to swop for 
garden supplies, maple sugar, poultry or what? 0203 








Will swop mimeographing, multigraphing, letter- 
heads, Missouri-Kansas mailing lists, Ozark photos and 
cards, for speedy camera and supplies, photo annuals 
sue magneines, clarinet or trumpet, or what have you? 





Who is collecting antique swords? Have one with 
wooden scabbard, 28” blade, 10” handle beautifully 
carved, with bristles on one side. Also have leather- 
covered chest, 14 x 7 x 5%, a hair here and there; brass 
nail heads, handle, lock but no key. 0215 





Any offers for furnished room in Colonial mansion, 
Alexandria, Va., overlooking Potomac, near Mt. Vernon 
by someone wanting to go down and join the New Deal? 
Bus 20 minutes to Washington. Ju211 





Will swop a small-size violin, just right for beginner; 
or else a home-made fiddle with one “‘wolf-note."” Also 
have 50 fine glazed tile as old as your mother-in-law, 3 
x 6, luggage tan. I want some old U. S. or British North 
American stamps. Ju213 





Would like to swop books for a watch fob bearing the 
great seal of the State of Maine. I have a variety of 
books including “‘Dickens’ Works."’ “‘Complete Shake- 
speare,”” “‘The Innocents Abroad’ (1870) and many 
other old as well as new volumes. You may have your 
choice. Ju222 





I want a sun dial for my garden and a couple of old 
lanterns to be wired for my porch ceiling. I have almost 
anything in the plant or seed line. Or what do you want? 


Ju223 





I can paint coats of arms correctly. Will swop size 7” 
x 5”, on paper 9” x 11”, for binoculars or something of 
approximate value. Some research if necessary. 0245 





One-quarter acre woodland, trout brook, near Con- 
cord River. Swop for trailer, station wagon, or what 
have you? 0247 





I am a breeder of white homing pigeons and have 
some, worth $3.50 a pair. What have you to swop for 
these beautiful birds? S211 


I have 14 acres wooded hilltop inland near Rockland, 
Maine. Want unimproved old house with sound roof, 
ome trees, view and land in or near village central Mass. 








Who can use a one H.P. motor for 220 direct current 
and what does who offer? S216 





Have much information about an antique Damascus 
sword, blade fine, 9th century, in jewelled scabbard and 
can give a guarantee. Museum piece or for private 
collection. What have you in antique arms? S236 





Will swop a small old-fashioned open grate stove in 
good condition, for field glasses in good condition, or a 
very old pin-fire double barrel shot gun. Au202 





Vit-O-Net electric blanket, cost $82. Practically new. 
Will swop for something suitable. Ju245 





A professional portrait of you, your dog, horse, cat or 
ancestor, will be swopped fora nice old piece of furniture, 
weather vane or what have you? or 


SWOPS FOR CASH 


are not accepted as regular swop ads. 
They appear here at same rate, etc. 





Will swop for cash: bone-handled carving set, Spanish 
blade; hali-dozen individual glass salt dishes; dozen 
fancy plates, all kinds and sizes; opera glasses; 10’’ white 
wax cross; Calico sun bonnet (100 years old); duffle bag 
in which to carry them. Name your price, and if you are 
honest I will be. MY331 


Brownfield, Maine, near Conway, N. H. Swop, trade, 
exchange or sell: 9 room plaster-finished house, shed, 
barn, icehouse. About 116 acres land and timber. Ski 
trail on property, southern exposure. MY332 





Seventy-six foot Lawley yacht Al condition, 11’ beam, 
fully equipped. Also 30’ launch with 40 H.P. Scripps 
motor, just painted and rca last fall. What will 
you swop or give? MY33. 





Prospective buyer of new Pontiac or Oldsmobile in 
vicinity of Malden, Mass.: Make me a cash offer for my 
credit of $225 on a new car, no allowance on old car. 
MY334 





Someone must have a Currier & Ives White Kitten or 
two tucked away in the attic. Framed or unframed. Let 
me know the title of the print and name your price. 
MY335 





Lake Winnepesaukee, Pine Island, Meredith, N. H., 
restricted, extra fine summer place. 80 x 40 boat house. 
Main house, pool, card and dining room; 6-room guest 
house, cook's house, servant's house, 3 rooms, bath and 
laundry. Mail boat delivery twice daily of food, mail, 
supplies at own dock. Private sand beach, airplane basin. 
Mortgage on property, held by Boston Bank. What will 
you give? MY336 





Will swop 18 Bourbon Sprig dinner plates for 50¢ each; 
4 salad plates, 25¢ each; 4 soup plates, 15¢ each; 1 suga: 
bowl, 50¢; or the set for $8.00. MY337. 








Swop or sell 2 family house, 17 Norfolk St., Roxbury. 
Rents for $17 and $16. Who wants it and for what? 
MY338 





I collect United States coins. Must be in good condi- 
tion. Let me know what you have and I will tell you 
what I will pay. MY339 


Meredith Neck, Meredith, N. H.: about 4% a acres 
state road to Lake 'W innepesaukee with New npelies 
farmhouse of 11 rooms, shed, barn. House with elec- 
tricity; fine for remodeling. Will trade, exchange, sell or 
swop. MY340 











Who has old numbers of Antiques and what do you 
want? Cash is easiest to send if you don't want too big a 
bundle of it. MY341 


Five-room_ Kennebec River cottage, quiet farming 
community. Modern conveniences, furnace. For spring, 
summer, duck season. Will you paint, repair, pay rent? 

(342 








Young woman would consider purchasing full or part 
ownership in small-going business. All offers will be 
thoroughly investigated. MY343 





Does the opportunity to live in a comfortably fur- 
nished New York City house within ten minutes’ ride to 
the Fair grounds interest you? Apply early and avoid 
the rush! MY344 





Creamy Cape Cod clam chowder made with a blend 
of ocean-fresh quahogs and clams — most delicious! 
18 pennies’ can of 3 servings or 35 pennies’ large can of 





8 servings — will exchange for uncancelled postage 
stamps. MY345 
Wanted to buy — Reasonably, one first-class, 


second-hand bust sd library table, no female permitted. 
Must stand a foot or more high, be in good condition. 
Authors, musicians, or perhaps poets, preferably not 
the latter, preferred. F340 


Heigh Ho! Come to the Fair! See N. Y., but stay over- 
night in historic, quiet suburb of Tarrytewn. Owner 
private home will swop $17.50 weekly, furnished apart- 
ment, one room, bath, kitchenette, all conveniences, 
ewn street entry; also large room, for country products 
and some cash. Ref. (one child no objection.) M339 








Perfect home, created new, for great hearts with good 
heads interested in retiring from city stress to Smug- 
glers’ Notch Road, Stowe, Vt., in delightfully furnished, 
steam-heated apartment, with two baths and maid's 
quarters. Meals and maids furnished if desired. Will 
swop by month, season or year for handsome allowance 
from budget of some great personality. M340 





Will swop real cash for Coon cat, male, house-broken, 
not over nine months old. Good home and kind treat- 
ment assured. If interested, write direct to H. T. Gam- 
mons, 31 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Bluenose schooner ship model, length 30 inches; real 
wood, hollow hull; $20.00, worth far more. Will sell or 
swop. A323 7 








I have an etching printing press for printing from 
etchings and engraved copper plate calling cards, wed- 
ding announcements, etc. Will either sell or swop. What 
is offered? A328 











I collect ship models; square-riggers, schooners, clip- 
pers. Will buy, sell, swop. Snapshots desired if available. 
A331 





Wanted: Old U. S. stamps on envelopes showing post- 


marks. A332 








Rest and Relax 


This summer in lovely Dorset valley. Comfortable 
rooms with spacious view over golf course. Bountiful 
table. Every convenience and attention for your vaca 
tion. Reasonable rates for two weeks or more. 

MRS. C. M. SEARS 


Dorset, Vermont 79 W. Cedar St., Boston 











DECORATIVE DECALCOMANIA TRANSFERS 


Imported Designs of All Sizes and Types 

Ships, Marquetry, Jeventies, ete., ete. 

Walls, Trays and what n 

Catalog with 800 illustrations in Color sent for 25c. 
Deductible on first purchase of $1.00 or more 


L. C. WELLS, Dept. YK-95, 25 E. 26th Street, N. Y. C. 





“Howgs. Figures, Birds, 
for Furniture, Doors, 





HAVE YOU EVER HAD A HANKER- 
ING TO OWN A RESTAURANT? 
Here's one for sale at a bargain price, in smart 
Boston suburb. Paying business now, regular 
customers. Owner yearns to grow herbs instead 
$2,500, but might take less 

Write 

Box CAS, 321 Park Square Building 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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RHODE ISLAND CLAMBAKE 
Which you will note differs from that down Maine 


By Horace G. Belcher 


L. HAS BEEN SAID that the chief 
contribution of the Indians to the New 
England pioneers was the clambake. 

All along the shore line from Maine to 
Connecticut are found heaps of buried 
shells, of the soft shell clam-heaps, marking 
the old gathering places where the tribes 
assembled for their feasts of shellfish. For 
the Indians of all the New England tribes 
went down to the shore in summer for clam- 
bakes, just as the New England farmers did 
later. And the Indians enjoyed their bakes 
just as much. 

While the white man has elaborated the 
bake, its essentials and the method of making 
it remain unchanged from those which the 
red men enjoyed. Clams, fish and corn, all 
cooked in the steam from the clams and 
from rockweed spread on hot stones and 
confined by a covering spread to keep the 
steam in, made the Indian bake. In the 
centuries since the first white man tasted 
the delectable results of this rude open air 
cooking he has not improved on it. 

If you are in New England this summer 
as you should be for a real vacation — and 
particularly if you come to Rhode Island, 
be sure to enjoy a clambake. There is noth- 
ing quite like it—and Rhode Islanders 
believe it is found in its perfection nowhere 
else. The Rhode Island clambake is famed. 

The Indian and then the farmer went to 
the shore, dug his clams in flats exposed at 
low tide, found stones in the fields and with 
them made his bake. Later some of the 


country churches began making an annual 
bake as a summer outing and several of these 
bakes are continued to this day. The annual 
bake of the Hornbine Church of Rehoboth, 
just over the Massachusetts line from Rhode 
Island and of the Liberty Church in famous 
old “South Rhode Island, 
served in groves adjacent to the church, still 


County” in 


draw crowds of city folk every year. The 
Antiquarian Society bake, another Reho- 
both fixture, used to draw 1,500 or more, 
served in relays in a great tent, but now is 
reduced to about one-third of that number. 
bake, another annual 
Rhode Island feature in what is popularly 


The Frenchtown 


known as South County, although its official 
name is formerly 
Kings, is a popular one. And there are 
others. Many a political career has been 


Washington County, 


boosted by speeches at some of these bakes. 

Each bake has its own bake master, who 
serves year after year, sometimes for half a 
lifetime. He supervises its preparation from 
the building of the fire to the placing of the 
clams and the rest of the bake. His judgment 
fixes the time for opening the bake and to 
him goes credit for its success. Bake making 
is an art not given to everyone and a good 
bake master is much sought after and proud 
of his skill. 

But these country bakes come only once 
a year and Rhode Islanders and their visitors 
pined for an opportunity to enjoy this feast 
whenever they felt like it. The fame of the 
Rhode Island bake spread and with it a 
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«Bu Biake would pick the worst day 


in the year to come to town. And Tom 
ewould think he had to trot him right home 
for dinner. I sputtered to Sara Jane, my 
next door neighbor, when I hung up the 
phone. 

«««Why, Marian Bates,” she told me, 
‘you're plain silly. I'll lend you my favor- 
ite emergency menu—men like it!" 

«<I knew she was right the moment I 
served the first course. It was Underwood 
Black Bean Soup. I had it piping hot, with 
a slice of egg and a slice of lemon —and 
a dash of sherry! 

«<Well, Bill raved about the soup. And 
so did Tom. I am ashamed now I ever 
grumbled. Tom can bring home his whole 
college class for all I care. I'll treat them 
all to Underwood Black Bean Soup!" 


om ‘Better stock up on Un- 
=f derwood Puree Mongole, 
* at too. It's another man’s 


soup—thick and good— 
with a spicy blend of dis- 
tinguished flavors."* 
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and Fish. As 
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COOKERY 
Also Has That | 


Something 











in French 
te 


A good cook can pass along | 
her recipes... She can tell | 
you how long tostirandwhat | 
heat to use... She can, in 
brief, give you all of her 
secrets except one, and that 
is the “Je ne sais quoi,” as 
the French put it, that flair, 
that touch, that elusive “I- 
don’t-know-what” which is 
the difference noted by the 
little, shy, mustached epi- | 
cure who tasted the soup and 

whispered to his neighbor, 

“A good soup — but not a 


” 


great soup. 


The choice of First National 
Stores as the source of supply 
of many of the best cooks 
can be explained, as can a 
recipe, up to a certain point. 
From then on there is that 
element, as in cookery, that 
touch of quality, that fresh- 
ness, that modesty in price, 
that spirit of personnel — 
that certain something, elu- 
sive and hard to define, but 
very real to our customers. 


FIRST NATIONAL 
STORES INC. 
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Piling hot stones for the bake 


demand. And so in the latter part of the 
last century and in the earlier years of the 
present, the shores of upper Narragansett 
Bay were dotted with clambake resorts, 
where bakes were served daily. These re- 
sorts were reached by big fleets of Bay 
steamboats, running out of Providence, and 
in their heyday many excursions were run 
to them from neighboring States. 

The automobile has driven the sidewheel 
passenger steamboats of a more leisurely 
period from Narragansett’s waters. Where 
once stood Field’s Point, whose chowder 
was famous, is now a Providence municipal 
dock. But two of these old clambake resorts 
— Rocky Point and Crescent Park, both 
near Providence — still serve bakes daily 
in summer and the secret of the Field’s 
Point chowder has not been lost. 

The Clambake Club at Newport is an 
adjunct to Bailey’s Beach where society 
bathes and the Squantum Association and 
the Pomham Club, both just outside Prov- 
idence serve weekly bakes for their mem- 
bers. Squantum, where Presidents and 
titled guests have dined, has another famous 
clam chowder, still made as it was when 
this exclusive organization was founded, 
when Grant ran for re-election. Guest reg- 
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The clams go in the bake 


isters of Squantum and Pomham contain 
the names of many of the nation’s most dis- 
tinguished men. But their bakes differ only 
in detail and in their elaboration from the 
public bakes and wherever you may get 
your bake you will find it made in the same 
way. 

Opinions may differ as to whether a clam 
chowder should be made with milk or should 
include tomatoes, two propositions good for 
an argument wherever chowder and bakes 
are known, but no one ever disputes the old 
Indian method of making a bake. 

The Rhode Island bake is made with soft 
shell clams preferably about two inches long. 
On a layer of stones each about the size of a 
man’s head is built a fire of cordwood which 
is allowed to burn until the stones are heated 
white hot. Then the embers are removed 
with six-tined potato diggers and pitch- 
forks, the stones are swept clean of ashes and 
a thick layer of rockweed, a marine growth 
found along Rhode Island shores, is thrown 
on the hot stones. A good fire will have the 
stones white hot and ready in about an hour. 
At clambake resorts the stones are heated 
on a cement platform. 

In rapid succession the ingredients of the 
bake are placed on the steaming rockweed 














whose salty moisture cooks them and whose 
flavor permeates them. First the clams, then 
another layer of rockweed, then white and 
sweet potatoes still in their skins, sweet 
corn covered with a thin layer of husks, fish 
in cloth or paper bags — bluefish by prefer- 
ence although mackerel will do — small 
sausages or buckwursts similarly wrapped, 
lobsters or chickens or both, although 
strictly speaking the chicken does not be- 
long in a Rhode Island bake. 

Then the whole is covered with a thick 
wet canvas which is kept wet during the 
baking. The steam from the moisture of the 
clams and the rockweed permeates, tender- 
izes and flavors everything. This steam is 
carefully confined, for the edges of the can- 
vas are kept covered with rockweed and held 
down with stones. Even then, the mouth 
watering odor of the bake escapes during the 
45 minutes or more it takes to cook the bake. 

On the tables you will find sliced cucum- 
bers, sliced tomatoes, sliced raw onions, 
brown bread, white bread, butter, pepper, 
salt, vinegar, peppersauce, small pitchers 
of melted butter. The first course is clam 
chowder, which may be made of soft shell 
clams alone, or of the hard shell clam, 
which here is known by its Indian name of 
quohaug, or of both. In most cases your 
clam chowder is made from quohaugs, but 
the best chowder is from equal portions of 
both soft and hard shell clams, flavored 
with the quohaug liquor and with the results 
of trying out minced salt pork. 

With the is served hot clam 
cakes or clam fritters, delectable concoc- 
tions of dough containing chopped quohaugs 
which give them an incomparable flavor. 
Dropped from a spoon the cakes, which 
take odd, irregular shapes, are fried in deep 
fat to a golden brown. Properly made they 
are light, and eaten hot, they fairly melt in 
your mouth. A clam cake in the left hand 
and a spoonful of chowder thickened with 
pilot bread, a flaky hard cracker of nutty 
flavor, is the proper procedure, repeated to 
taste — and there’s something wrong with 
your appetite if you do not have a second 
helping of chowder from the big tureen sat 
on the table. At private bakes chowder, 
clam cakes and little necks, young quohaugs 
about the size of a half-dollar are served for 
luncheon, the bake being opened in the late 
afternoon, five or six o’clock. 

When the bake is opened, tin dishes hold- 
ing two quarts of clams are served to each 
guest. You spread the clam shells apart with 
your fingers, remove the covering of the 
clam snout, take the clam by the snout and 
dip it in a small dish in which you have 
placed a quantity of hot melted butter 
with a little vinegar or perhaps a dash of 
peppersauce. Then you eat the clam with 
the exception of the snout, which is tough. 
The taste is something to remember. 

Between times you may drink a cup or so 
of the clam broth, which you will find fit for 
the gods and a stomach-settler. After the 
hot clams come more hot clams — and all 
the other good things that were in the bake. 
If the bake is properly made, you will find 
you can eat clams until the cows come home. 


chowder 


Brimming with 
the delicious 
flavor and 

rich juices of 
fresh berries. 
Maine canned 
Blueberries 


When you feel you cannot eat another 
mouthful, watermelon or if you are specially 
fortunate, baked Indian pudding made of 
Indian meal, molasses and milk and baked 
long in a slow oven, is brought on. And at 
the clambake clubs the bake ends with 
clear coffee. It is a meal you will never 
forget — and if you do your duty by the 
bake you will not need another meal that 
day. 

A family bake, or one for a small group, 
may easily be made in a barrel. The best 
barrel bake I know of is that of Capt. Her- 
bert M. Knowles, long Superintendent of 
the Third Life Saving District before the 
U. S. Life Saving Service was incorporated 
in the Coast Guard. Here is Capt. Knowles’ 
bake: 

**Make cheesecloth bags for clams, sweet 
and Irish potatoes, corn and everything 
except lobsters, chicken and fish provided 
you include these. The bag for clams should 
be broad enough to allow the clams to 
spread out over the barrel. The fish should 
be split in half and placed on shingles 
wrapped in cheesecloth, so each piece may 
be handled by unwrapping the cloth and 
sliding onto a platter. Lobsters may be 
thrown in the bake in any way. 


or MAINE 


FANCY GRADED 
VACUUM PACKED 
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“Stones about the size of two bowls put 
together are about the right size. Wood 
should be packed up crossways, with shav- 
ings, etc., underneath, with the stones 
packed in with the wood up toward the top 
of the barrel before lighting. Then add wood 


SOMETHING NEW! 
CREAMY 
NEW ENGLAND 
STYLE 
Contains Lobster, Clams, Fish, and Scall 
ecean fresh. Small can, 40c delivered — se 
three. Large can 75c delivered — serves eight. 


CAPELAND-BEACON 
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until the stones get hot. They turn white 
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SES ad FEOF 


S&S. 8. Pieree’s Famous Coffees 


Now in Vacuum-pack tins 
to assure Roaster-freshness 


"eo . y Postage 
S.S.P. MOCHA & JAVA Lib. tin 440 'E 
Not many small expenditures give as much pleasure as the few 

extra cents spent for this blend of the world’s finest coffees. 


S.S.P. CHOISA lib. tin 300 


Mocha and Java added to selected South and Central American 
coffees is responsible for its delicious flavor. 


CAFE DES INVALIDES lib. tin Ale 


“If coffee keeps you awake, try Cafe des Invalides,” a favorite 
for after-dinner or evening service. It is famous for having the 
delicious flavor of fine coffee, but, many find, without the usual 


S. 8S. PIERCE CO. 
BOSTON 


110 BROOKLINE AVENUE 
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when of the proper heat. Set the barrel as 
deeply into sand as you wish. You cannot 
get it too deep. Put about three inches of 
sand or gravel in the bottom of the barrel 
and place pieces of scrap sheet iron around 
the sides of the barrel. These scraps can be 
had at any tin shop without cost. The sand 
and scrap iron prevent the stones from burn- 
ing bottom and sides of barrel. The stones 
are picked up with a six-tine fork, when hot, 
and packed around well. If hot enough they 
will break and stow good. 

‘Be sure to have everything for the bake 
ready to go in the barrel as soon as the stones 
are put in. The green corn husks should be 
soaked in salt water and added with the 
first layer of rockweed over the stones. Then 
lay in the clam bag, spreading it out as much 
as possible. Pack your lobsters around this, 
then lay in the potatoes, fish, chicken and 
such other things as you may add. 

“Spread a wet or moist bag over the bake 
and fill the barrel up tightly with wet sea- 
weed. If you have a wash tub handy, turn 
it over the top of the barrel and apply wet 
seaweed around it to hold in the steam. 

“Hold your ear to the side of the barrel 
and when you hear the ingredients of the 
bake growling, which should be within a 
few minutes after steam starts making, you 
will know that all is well. The bake should 
be ready to open in about 45 minutes to an 
hour from that time. I never saw one cooked 
too long and I once had one in about three 
hours. To my surprise it turned out to be one 
of the best bakes I ever had. 

‘Saving the corn husks and soaking them 
to lay over the stones with the seaweed, 
gives the bake a sweetness which cannot be 
obtained in any other way.” 

Albert A. Slocum who served bakes daily 
at his place on Pawtuxet Cove, Rhode Is- 
land, gave these suggestions for a barrel 
bake: 

“In building the fire, put a flat stone under 
the lower ends of the wood for a draft, first 
placing the wood in the form of a square, 
and then crossing with other sticks, east and 
west. Pile stones on the wood. Avoid granite 
stones, which crumble in heat. Have the 
stones white hot. 

“Put a foot or so of rockweed over stones 
in barrel, first cutting a hole four inches 
long in the bottom of the barrel for drainage. 
The hole must be near the point where the 
head joins the staves and the barrel must be 
tipped to aid flow of drainage. Put six inches 
of rockweed in bottom of barrel, then stones, 
then a big handful of rockweed over the 
hot stones. Turn in the clams, a bushel being 
necessary to furnish sufficient steam for 
cooking all the features of a bake. Then add 
sausage, corn and the rest, and cover all with 
a piece of clean canvas, binding down the 
edges to keep steam in. A dozen stones of 
fair size will cook anything. Cook a half 
hour or more. 

“Be sure to permit free egress of water 
from the bake, through the hole made in 
the bottom of the barrel for that purpose. 
This water will rush out in a stream, the 
presence of which is a sure sign of success for 
the bake.” 
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ARE YOU A YANKEE OF ALL TRADES? Wanted: 
a handy man to repair plumbing, some carpentry, grad- 
ing, work on tennis court, drive truck, odd jobs. Summer 
position care of seven saddle horses in girls’ camp. 
Prefer man with car. No liquor. Give references and 
wages expected. JMY327 


NEW ENGLAND YOUNG MAN IN BOSTON, re- 
fined, congenial, needs work. Will do anything as I'm 
stranger in city and also stranded and have no home to 
go to. Who will help me? Have nursing experience; am 
companionable; adaptable; coéperative; competent 
chauffeur, serve in any capacity, anywhere; loyal, hon- 
est, dependable; most satisfactory credentials. Must 
have work. W hat have you to offer neat, Protestant 
Yank? Please write to JMY328 


BOY, 17 YRS. OF AGE, now living in England, but of 
New England parents, would like job for summer. 
General handyman and can drive a car. JA304 


DOES SOME LONELY WOMAN, semi-invalid or 
otherwise, want friendly companionship including 
reading aloud, driving car, playing cribbage? If neces- 
sary, can bake an excellent biscuit, sew a good seam, or 
type a letter. JA305 


WOMAN, 38 YRS., desires partner in establishing 
small wholesale business in children’s good quality 
dresses. Or will consider retail business with same one 
owning shop. Woman partner preferred, but will con- 
sider a gentleman. JA306 


YOUNG MAN, experienced credit and collections, 
stenographer, bookkeeper, general office management; 
now employed — desires change. Excellent habits. 
Ref. include present employer. JA307 




















WANTED: congenial young man of literary tastes, but 
practical turn of mind, with possibly some elementary 
school teaching experience, who would be interested in 
helping develop a small Maine farm. There is a place 
here with definite social and cultural advantages for a 
special sort of person. JA309 





WANTED: a capable woman, who can cook and bake 
well, to assist me in operating a road stand, specializing 
in home farm products. JA311 





| GOOD TYPIST-STENOGRAPHER, secretary and 


business woman, translates French and German, desires 
part or full-time work in New England. Small salary 
sufficient, if surroundings are pleasant; or will work for 
room and board. JA312 


VERMONT COUPLE, middle aged, wishes work as 


caretaker, manager of a farm or summer home, any- 
where in Vermont. JA313 


A LITTLETON, N. H., WOMAN, with small but 
gracious home, offers hospitality to week-end or longer- 
Stay guests. Attractive food, reasonable rates. JA315 











Yankee writers, attention to this little rhyme! 

Your most prized possession is summed up in time. 

I can save you much trouble and get your work done, 

For typing your manuscripts for me is real fun. 

I'll tell you my rates and why you can bank 

On the right kind of work by an efficient young His 
AJ316 


FORMER TEACHER seeks responsible position as 
companion, caring for children, supervising home. Has 
driver's license. Excellent ref. JA317 


ALWAYS STRIVING to maintain the Master Formula 
used by every worthwhile workman, personal honor and 
absolute reliability plus business integrity. Having 
been connected with several daily and weekly news- 
papers, as well as book and job shops during the past 
ten years, I have acquired an excellent all-round business 
experience which should be of great value to you in 
your business. If it's a craftsman you want write. JA318 


LET ME WEAVE RUGS for any room in the house; 
4 size and color. Price according to size and material. 
216 














HORSEMAN desires year-round position at a breeding 
farm or private stable on an estate in country. Experi- 
ence at breeding farms and private stables with saddle, 
draft and combination horses. Also understands farm 
and some estate work. Single, sober, trustworthy. 
References. JM301 


COULD SOMEONE give a 20-year-old Yankee son a 
foothold at work; someone in northern New England? 
Has refined old Yankee family background, and refer- 
ences from associates and churchmen. JM 


COLLEGE GRADUATE, young, female, wants work. 
Prefers library research, tutoring or social secretary, but 
is equally skilled at dishwashing or potato peeling. 
JM303 











EDUCATED WOMAN, refined, competent, seeks posi- 
tion as companion, home supervisor with Christian 
family. Good driver, excellent references. ]M304 


IS THERE A LONELY YANKEE WOMAN who 
would love an attractive home on an estate near New 
York in exchange for taking care of the home and its 
busy woman owner? JM307 








AM LOOKING FOR AN EMPLOYER, or institution, 
who wants job done right! Maine man, 34, married, 
square shooter, conservative, organizer, capable worker. 
Been with college as farm's manager, resident caretaker. 
Heavy, practical experience all farms dairying, stock 
M8” labor, crops, gardens, selling. Now employed. 





I DO EXCELLENT PHOTO FINISHING: printing, 
developing, enlarging, tinting, copying, or anything else 
photographic that you can think of. 309 

MASS. YANKEE SCHOOL TEACHER (widow, mid- 
die aged with “Pioneer West Coast" ancestry), desires 








position as: housekeeper for lady or gentleman; tutor- 
governess to child; practical nurse, companion, secre- 
tary —in Cal., Ore., or . Now living in 


ash., 
Mass. Very small salary. JN205 


WANTED — Inside sales position by a Yankee. Have 

had 20 years’ selling experience, which has necessitated 

considerable traveling. Am now employed, but would 

like connection that would not take me away from home. 

yeso1” of Boston preferred. Can furnish references. 
1 


TRAINED, EXPERIENCED WOMAN, now cooking 
in small institution, wishes position with school, soror- 
ity, or fraternity group needing person capable of 
marketing, planning menus and preparing meals. 
Situation north of Boston preferred. JF 303 


WANTED IN FAMILY OF 2 ADULTS in country, 
Berkshire County, Mass., an able-bodied woman, who 
is a congenial companion; good plain cook, good house- 
keeper and can drive well. Reasonable wages. Would 
like references in first letter. JF 305 


WHO WANTS TO EXCHANGE presentable second- 
hand clothing for cash? Am operating renovated cloth- 
ing shop in country on commission basis. J F306 


N. E. COUPLE in middle 40's, with 8-room winter home 
in Florida, would like to hear from sensible, congenial 
couple, desiring a southern winter home. JJ301 


WILL SOMEONE WHO HAS A LOOM take my rags; 
cut, sew, and weave them into rugs, some 24 and some 
36 inches wide? JJ302 


DISTINCTIVE TYPING — Manuscripts, | lectures, 
documents, beautifully executed by competent experi- 
enced typist, who loves the work. Minor corrections if 
desired. Rates and sample of work on request. JJ303 — 


COLLEGE TRAINED DIETITIAN — ten years in- 
stitutional experience — now in commercial food work 
— wants job in school, college, country inn, or tea room. 
Responsible, refined, intelligent, ambitious — will give 
all for chance to get ahead at good pay. JJ305 


WILL MAKE DELICIOUS CAKES, filled cookies, 
brownies, or fudge for light-weight wool shirtmaker 
dress size 18. Navy or gray with shadowy pin stripe. 
Could do stitching and finishing myself. JJ313 


YANKEE SCHOOL TEACHER, 32, married, seeks 
opening in mechanical engineering, scientific research, or 
similar technical line. Can write. More than average in- 
telligence, large vocabulary and specific aptitude for 
scientific work. Will start at bottom if advancement is 
assured when ability is demonstrated. JJ315 


MITTENS KNIT to order — plain, Norwegian ski, or 
your choice design. Offer me useful article worth $3. 






































WINTER TIME is reading time! This Yankee mother 
needs your magazine subscriptions to help educate her 5 
youngsters. Guarantee latest and lowest prices; club 
rates reduced. Bank references. JD203 


TOO LATE NOW, but how about next year: will swop 
season's publicity for vacation for family at seashore 
resort hotel — south, north or east. Can guarantee ex- 
cellent publicity results. JD206 


FOR REPAIRS plus $3 month! 
furnished 3 room camp near fine road. 3 miles to college 
town in southern aine. Good cm excellent 
spring, fireplace, southern exposure. JD207 
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WANTED: — ag > spesceatnains who can burn 
by open pit method. JD 
CONTRIBUTOR to several national mags in '37, took 
State job in '38, stymied, can't write word. Wish change 
to ~~ —r a: library, ublicity, any place where there 
is no sign of figures. Male. married, 42, sober, hard 
worker, ambitious. References, pictures, full data on 
hand. JD209 


YANKEE COUPLE, 45, want position as chauffeur 


and handyman and plain cook. Can make small repairs; 
willing to go anywhere. Best character references. JD210 


ELDERLY WOMAN, American, wants work. Keep 

house for one or two people or act as companion. Ex- 

par secretary. Go almost anywhere; prefer Conn. 
212 




















WANTED — by an experienced home economist and 
advertising woman — a Wayside Home to gourgaais 
and direct. Moderate salary required. JD213 


LADY LIVING ALONE on small estate in Boston 
suburbs would take for winter as paying guest business 
woman or teacher. Rate reasonable including garage. 
Answer giving profession. JD214 








WANTED MALE YANKEE — - Super Versatility _— 
Honesty. Age 30-45, single, Protestant. A man who is 
willing to work and can cover a span from working alone 
in off seasons to supervising 15-20 men in summer. 
Must know how to do things well and have suberdinates 
do likewise. For example, when wood, boards, etc. are 
piled, I don't want to have to go and see that the pile is 
off the ground and even on at least one side and end. 
Oxen must be kept clean, goats kept in pasture, pig 
troughs kept clean, piglets looked after at birth, hay 
kept raked from golf course, power lawn mower kept in 
repair. Must have a man who sees a paper or rag on 
grounds when he makes his rounds. He must be a good 
driver of horses, autos and trucks. Sober, not a heavy 
smoker and one who can get along well with seven other 
department heads. There is a tennis court to maintain 
in summer and a skating rink in winter. Eighteen horses 
(riding and work), twenty goats, fifteen sows, 100 acres 
of Farm, large vegetable and flower gardens, private 
roads all need attention and must be in A-1 condition at 
all times. Starting wage $75.00 — job good for $100.00 
and room and board if satisfactory. JA319 
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HIS HOTEL was founded upon the ideal that the traditionally 
friendly hospitality of New England could best be exemplified 
in the personal consideration of the owner for the well-being 


of his guests. 











This belief has been handed down through the same 
New England family - until through the years it has come to 


take a unique place in Boston hotel management. 


For the Puritan stands alone as the only hotel which 
since the day it was opened has been wholly owned and direétly 


supervised by the same family. 


To the many visitors who will come to Boston this summer 
this personal interest can mean much. For it is an assurance 
that the Puritan’s matchless service, modern luxuries and 
complete appointments offer the utmost in restful comfort 
and convenience under the watchful stewardship of family 


management. 
A visit to the Hotel Puritan - whether for a day, a week 


or longer - is to enjoy the finest New England hospitality at 


surprisingly moderate cost. 








PURIIAWN 





390 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 
WiuiaM B. Rice, II, Managing Direétor 
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Brown hows 


Reviews by Sidney J. Paine, formerly with Billboard and Variety, nationally 
known amusement publications. This department is given over for the most part 
to amateur productions not usually covered by the professional critics. YANKEE 
would be pleased to hear from you when your town’s amateurs are putting on a 
play or pageant so that we can arrange to have same reviewed here. 
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**Tonicut At NINE” 


Vincent Ventures of 1939 
Vincent Club 


John Hancock Hall, Boston 


A three-act, 15-scene musical revue, in 
120 minutes. 

A pretentious revue, oozing with feminine 
offspring of the social register lists. Of all the 
lassies which took part in the production, 
this reviewer was not at all impressed by any 
sex appeal. Lavish costumes and sets and 
drops could vie with any New York ex- 
travaganza. Certainly this was one. 

The theme of the Vincent Club’s 47th 
production was the dramatization of a 
newspaper from the editorial room to a 
sheet’s various features. 

The chorus in Tiller and tap work was 
altogether too stiff, and made one weary 
watching. Vocal rendition was nil, and 
proves that society lassies should stick to 
social work and leave the show biz jobs to 
more talented gals. Probably the best in 
vocals was the Amy, Helen and Ethel Lang 
sister trio. Their harmony may be made a 
bit more compact. The threesome can be 
developed. 

Julia Barbour, remindful of a stevedore, 
coon-shouted ‘“‘Even Steven,’’ composed by 
Mrs. Stearns Poor, and garnered big ap- 
plause. “I’m Taking the Steppes to Russia,” 
in the travel page sequence, brought her 
more applause. 

A beautiful production number was the 
rotogravure section. Polly Blodgett was the 
feature skater, the sisters Lang sang ““When 
My Love Is Here,” by Mary L. Bryant, and 
here the skaters, rhythm girls and skiers did 
their best. 
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In the diplomatic news division, Clara 
Jackson was sorely off-tune. In linotaps, 
Diana Bird and Nancy Blumer did not duet 
as well as they might have. 

Terrific was the complicated Vincent 
Drill, eight each in Union and Confederate 
uniform. The advice to the lovelorn skit 
adapted by Jean Halladay, also as the 
mother, with Elizabeth Minot the pater, 
missed on the punch. 

An elegant scene was the eighty-years-ago 
column, highlighting the attendance of 
Queen Victoria at a Highland gathering, 
replete with bagpipes and kilts. The High- 
land Fling and sword dance choreography 
rates particular mention on the yea ledger. 
Julia and Louisa Barbour singing “Are You 
Allergic?” in the health hints sequence 
registered as a cute novelty. 

Chester Brooks did an excellent job in 
staging. Ruby Newman’s orchestra, under 
the direction of Sammy Eisen, scored in the 
high brackets. 

The production was conspicuous by its 
richness in all departments. 


“Nor Att Tuy TEARS” 
The Ford Hall Forum’s Little Theatre Company 
and The Contemporary Dance Group 
The Barn, Boston 

A two-act, three-scene drama, prefaced by 
a contemporary dance group introduction in 
four parts, in 110 minutes. 

“Nor All Thy Tears,” by Manuel S. Nov- 
ins, is an experimental dance drama por- 
traying the mass hysteria and stupidity that 
makes possible the rise of dictatorships, with 
the happy ending that purity and truth arise 
out of the wreckage of totalitarian greed and 
corruption. 





Had it not been for poor production and 
hideous stage waits, the telescoping of con- 
temporary dance into the plot might have 
stood a chance, a chance for the literati 
groups, but hardly for a New York audience. 

The author in this one went overboard in 
dialogue, making a repetition of many of his 
philosophies. Pruning of the first scene to 
half its length would have been appreciated. 

The enjoyable portion of the program was 
the Germanic choreography of the dance 
group. The Americana choreography by 
Elizabeth Halpern portrayed Greeting, 
Rodeo, Merry-Go-Round, Pavane in Swing- 
time, and Barn Dance. A bit more of the 
precise necessary. Does Boston Go to Danc- 
ing School! garnered laughs out of the dead- 
pan gestures of Beatrice Paipert and Char- 
lotte Weinrebe. Their exemplification of a 
cross-section of Boston’s dance techniques, 
no doubt, caused ire from those attacked. 

A Russian folk idiom by Miss Paipert was 
fair. 

The Chamberlain Crawl, by the Misses 
Paipert and Weinrebe, with offstage voice by 
Tardo, got the giggles from the audience. 

The Contemporary Dance Group obtains 
its theories from Anna Sokolow, one of the 
leaders in contemporary dance. 


“Farr ENouGH” 


Hasty Pudding Club 
Harvard University 
Shubert Copley, Boston 

A two-act, eleven-scene musical comedy, 
in 150 minutes. 

*Sociability, sirs, is the source of the most 
delightful pleasures! By it the most dis- 
tressing occurrences of life are effectually 
alleviated.” That is the Hasty Pudding 
motto. But it failed to be relevant with the 
Club’s 93rd annual production, “Fair 
Enough,” a takeoff on Mr. Whelan’s New 
York World’s Fair. 

The book moves along in jerky strides, the 
action throughout thinly knitted so that no 
great amount of sustained interest is pro- 
duced. “Fair Enough” is not up to par. 
Previous efforts have been howling suc- 
cesses, 

Highlight of the production was Marvin 
Scaife’s warbling of “Lottery Blues,” a hot, 
sultry tune that is a nifty; “Chichita,” a 
rhumba, and “‘Raisin’ Hell.” 

The vocalling of Sheppard and B. Dil- 
lingham is worth watching. Sheppard as the 
sweet young thing was convincing, and 
should have amounted to good love tech- 
nique with Dillingham. 

P. Loring Reed as Ryan, the accused 
policy racket boss, was smooth; Donald 
Thurber as Greta, wise-cracking secretary of 
Leland, was done with restraint, and as with 
the book itself, had “she” been given ade- 
quate dialogue, would have been aces; 
Richmond Holder as the D. A. and Murphy, 
ditto, were quite adequate; Anthony Butler 
as Torpedo, the gangster, was sour; Charles 
D. Dyer as elephantine Mrs. Ryan, always 
on the lookout for a shady story, received 
good applause for “her” dancing and 
“bumps,” so much so that her wig flew off 
during one of the more violent ones. Roger 











Lapham as Leland misses. Bayard Clarke as 
Coake Barter, announcer, station WET, 
and as Mrs. Pennyweather in a giddy dame 
radio specialty, suits. Henley Dillingham as 
the laughing popping-in-and-out Mayor 
LaGuardia, uninteresting. 

Production, directed by Edward Clarke 
Lilley (his “One for the Money” is Broad- 
way-current), is responsible for the hold- 
back of the production; dance direction by 
William R. Holdbrook, Ballet Director for 
the St. Louis Municipal Opera, is far 
from outstanding; musical director Richard 
Lewine, writer for American Music Hall 
shows, showed fair enough on the arrange- 
ments. 

Ruby Newman’s orchestra, under the 
baton of LeRoy Anderson, hit the groove. 

The book by Alan Lerner, Morgan 
Preston, and J. David Lannon could have 
been a terrific piece. Five months have not 
given the Pudding Show its just due. 

Like a cue stick and a billiard ball, the 
trylon and perisphere missed the corner 
pocket. The talent available this year was 
not measurable to other seasons. 

“Give, Basy, Give” 
Pi Eta Theatricals 
Pi Eta House, Cambridge, Mass. 

A two-act, six-scene musical comedy, in 
149 minutes. 

For sheer frolicsome, casting, direction, 
and a solid book, the Pi Eta lads of Harvard 
personified this season’s play-title. They 
gave — plenty. 


Legendre enacted his part as a true show- 
man, sold a song ripely with his baritone 
apparatus, and gave dash to the production; 
Halstead was polished as the Cinderella in 
Hollywoodland, with splendid “feminine” 
speaking and vocal equipment; Starr as the 
seasoned and hard film queen socked out her 
part in good shape. The producers were 
typical and, while the grasp of their parts 
was well moulded, they could have made 
them better. 

The production on the whole was pro- 
fessional. Paul Anderson may take the bow. 
The book by Richard Dorr, Charles G. 
Hutter, Jr., and James H. Legendre, Jr., 
bristled with smartness. Music by Stanley 
Shephard and Robert Gibson was aces. A 
chorus of sixteen had splendid rhythm and 
possessed more grace than many a chorus I 
have eyed. Lyrics by Richard Dorr and C. 
G. Hutter, Jr., were whammo. Choreog- 
raphy was excellent and, as toed out by the 
line, aces. “Can Can” gals were a wow. So 
were the ballerinas. David J. Conroy as 
premiére ballerina, and David S. Glueck 
both dished out ballet routines that were 
amazing —for collegians, and ad- 
vanced students enrolled-in ballet. 

Broadway calibre were these tunes: “The 


even 


Hollywood Way,” chorus opener; “Many A 


Time,” “A _ Producer’s Work Is Never 
Done,” “That’s the Girl for Me,” “We 
Planned It That Way,” “Don’t Tell 
Me,” “A Fool Was I,” “Love Is Like a 
Pickle in a Barrel,’ “We'll Live a Love 
Story,” “‘Let’s Agree to Disagree,” and 


WHEN IN BOSTON— 


“Give, Baby, Give,” by the entire company. 

Olio specialties included a Travelogue 
Song, by Mike, en route on a personal ap- 
pearance tour which was the producers’ 
plan to get him back to Hollywood. David 
S. Burt’s own “La Camarisita,” played on 
the accordion, gained for him encore ap- 
plause. With Alan S. Evans on the licorice 
stick (clarinet), the pair went to town with 
pop tunes that brought the house down. 
Calvin Williams, in his magi routine, 
pleased considerably. William C. Flinn as 
Patsy Gutstein, gum-chewing Bronx tele- 
phone switchboard plugger, hit the bull’s- 
eye. 

Kent Bartlett’s orchestra, conducted by 
Shephard, clicked. 

Nothing but praise for this one. 

Lighting by Harry F. Carlson was profes- 
sional. 


Green Mountains 
Lake Champlain 





May Ist to October 


Private 250-acre lakeshore Tennis, 
bathing, fishing, mountain and lake trips, all 
activities. Golf and riding privileges. Select 


clientele. Weekly from $25. Illustrated folder. 


FRED C. HILL, Owner-Manager 
Box A, Burlington, Vermont 


resort. 





Dear Friends, 


We take pleasure in calling your attention to our offices at 


New England 
Anti-Vivisection Society 
6 Park Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Number Six Park Street, Boston —little Park Street, the old 
Boston cow path that has developed into an historical famous street 
leading down the Hill from the State House to Tremont Street. 
Our rooms are on the street floor, facing Boston Common, and 
we have two large windows for display of literature. Thousands of 
people have paused to read, and have learned for the first time the 
real meaning of the word “‘ vivisection’’ — animal experimentation. 
Visitors constantly express gratitude that we are here where 
our work can be known and our efforts widened to acquaint the 
public with the cruelty and vast extent of animal experimentation. 
The cause of anti-vivisection is the cause of all right-thinking 
individuals. 
You will be welcome here when you are in Boston. 














Very sincerely yours, 
THE NEW ENGLAND ANTI-VIVISECTION SOCIETY 


Associate Membership, $1.00 
Active Membership, $5.00 


(Send for free literature) 
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Real Estate 


For Rent 





200-ACRE FARM for sale in Berkshire Hills, just off 
the Mohawk Trail, 4 miles from village, 12 mee Ta from 
town of about 20,000. Over 1,000 apple trees just in full 
bearing. Large sugar orchard, sap house, good house, 
barn and outbuildings. Electric lights, phone, running 
water. Cut over 100 tons hay in 1938. No rocks in 
mowings. Excellent pastures watered by never-failing 
brooks and springs, all well fenced. Enough large timber 
to about pay for place. Fine for practical farming; out- 
standing, as a summer home. Price very reasonable. 
Owner a non-resident engaged in other business. 
ARTHUR L. MILLER, North Wilbraham, Mass. 


HANDSOME HOME, EQUIPT FARM 
acres, about 55 miles Boston; 190 fruit trees, 50 acres 
fields, on improved road; splendid 2-story 10-room 
Colonial, electricity, marvelous views; good barn, 4-car 
garage; catalog price $5000 cut to $4400, part down, 
including 13 cows, heifers, bull, machinery, 14% ton 
truck, milk route, etc.; here is grand value, pictures page 
15. Free 100-page catalog. Strout REa.ty, 810-AP Old 
South Bldg. Boston, Mass. 
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HOPKIN TON, Mass., 26 miles from Dectun, bus passes 
door. Stores, « hurc hes, schools, close by. Fifteen rooms, 
steam heated. Bathrooms, electricity. Owner occupies 
rooms, balance always rented. Monthly income 
. Five garages, seven hen houses, one acre. Price 
$6500. Will exchange for village or country property. 
FRANCES You NG, Hopkinton, Mass. 
HOUS eighteen hundred, “barnum 
fourteen rooms, fan windows, fire- 
places, brick oven, inside shutters, wide floor boards, 
Electricity, town water, twenty acres land, black road. 
Two miles from village, thirty miles south of Boston 
Price, $6,000. Write Box RE, 14 321 Park Sq. Building, 
Boston, Mass. 


built before 
house"’ architecture, 


FOR | SALE - Hodgson Portable House, 7 rooms, 2 
baths, sleeping porch; located in Freedom, N 
Stood in path of hurricane, suffered no damage what- 
soever. Henry E. Utter, 43 Orchard Avenue, Provi- 
dence, R. 1. Also have high lot overlooking ocean at 
Weekapaug, R. I., for sale. 


FOR SALE: Rare old scenic homestead in the 
tains of Virginia. Contains 200 acres, has been in the 
family for three generations, has only lake in Mont- 
gomery County, good home and out buildings, excellent 
land and fine timber. W. C. Stices, Elliston, Virginia. 


moun- 





85 ACRES. 1,000 cords wood. Near large town. Good 
markets. New house, barn for 18 head, other buildings. 
Orchard, $2,650. Terms. 4 acres. On Lake. Good 
buildings. $2,250. Easy terms. A. H. KNiGut, West 
Warwick, R. I. 
VERY attractive colonial country house 30 
from Boston. Will accommodate 
Terms upon application. 
(/ANKEE, 321 Park Sq. 
FOR SAL E ‘OR RE NT - 
nished with antiques, 
garages, mountain view. 
Boston, Mass. 


miles 
a few paying guests. 
Automobile. Write Box RE 4, 
Building, Boston, Mass. 

11-room extents 1 house, fur- 
5 fireplaces, gardens, stables, 
RE 8, 321 Park Sq. Building, 


55-ACRE lakeside farm on State road. 7-room house, 
gas stand, 3 cabins, electricity; 15 miles from 2 cities; 
$6,000 cash. Further details from L. F. Lapp, South 
China, Me. Also cottage lots. 





FOR SALE OR RENT: three room furnished camp, 
fireplace, electricity, running water, large screened 
porch. Near Lake Sunapee. Write C. C. Fox, 1 Perry 
Avenue, Nashua, N. H. 


185-ACRE BROOK 





farm, excellent location, good 
buildings, productive soil, plenty of wood, water, 
lumber. $3,900. ALicE Perkins, Hardwick, Vermont. 


12-room house; 5-5-2; good conditions pleasant, sunny, 
fine location. Oil he at, garden plot, grapes. Write J. G. 
Bowers, 207 Lincoln Street, Marlboro, Mass. 


SELL OR LEASE reasonably, charming 
estate. ARTHUR Pray, Mt. Desert, Maine. 





waterfront 





For Rent 





FOR RENT — Lake Maranacook, Winthrop, Maine. 
Modern fully furnished lakeshore cottage. Electric 
lights, running water. Sleeps seven. Private wharf and 
beach. Secluded, not isolated. $300 June to October. 
Write I. S. RANDALL, 314 Summit Ave., Mt. Vernon, 
New York. 
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RIDGEFIELD, CONN. 

RENT FOR SUMMER, either of two houses delight- 
fully situated on 1l-acre place just beyond village; 
(a) 10 rooms, three baths, $1,000; (b) six rooms, three 
baths, $600. Each house has all desiderata, including 
thermostatic heat, insulation gas range, fireplace; the 
rooms are charmingly prepared and beautifully fur- 
nished. Owner, MARGARET Lapp FRANKLIN, 417 
Riverside Drive, New York C ity. 
RENT: July ont August, Bevckslde, N. H. Remodelled 
farmhouse on hill. Five bedrooms, two baths, maid's 
room and bath, barn living room. Fine view, near lake. 
P. L. WARREN, 49 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 





Rooms 





COME TO attractive private guest house in DUX- 
BURY for your summer holiday. Both single and double 
rooms with board available at moderate rates. Address 
Box C, South Duxbury, Mass. 





A traditional Yankee welcome awaits you at ‘The 
Venable,” 731 Asylum Avenue, Hartford, Connecticut. 
Comfortable rooms in a convenient location. Your 
hostess, a New Hampshire os ankee from Dublin. 





IVY LAWN — Rooms | with ‘and without bath. Quiet 
location. Breakfast if desired. Mrs. Wes_Ley Forpyce, 
Nantucket, M Mass. 

ROOMS to rent, 1% miles from Dartmouth College 
Breakfast if desired. SaRA Hazen, Norwich, Vermont. 





Miscellaneous 





PURE HONEY — White clover 60 Ibs. $4.85; Light 
amber $4.25, not prepaid; 10 Ibs. white clover postpaid 
$1.65. Complete list, comb and extracted honey upon 
application. Wixson’s Honey, Dept. Y., Dundee, New 
York. 

CULTIVATED BLUE EBE SRRIES. Large, delicious, 
productive, ornamental. Very profitable. Best varieties. 
Strong plants. Low prices. Catalogue. FRANKLIN 
County Nurserigs, Greenfield, Mass. 

CHRISTMAS CARDS Buy early —sell to your 
friends. Assorted box — 20 cards with envelopes, 40c — 
or 4 boxes $1.00 postpaid. Money back if not pleased. 
SouTHwortn’s, Bridgeport, Conn. 


WILD FLOWER HONEY — 5 pounds $1.10, 10 
pounds $2.00, postpaid 3rd zone. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. MoorLaNp Aptarigs, Attleboro, Mass. 





NEW PURE VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP §2.30 
gallon prepaid; $1.30 half-gallon prepaid. TowNsHEND 
Yoacan Horse Farm, Townshend, Vermont. 
HORSER: ADISH, BEST quality, large roots, 4 pounds 
$1.00, postpaid. BARpy Farms, Mill Town Road, Union, 
N. J. 


PRESS BED. Made before 
thing, but authentic, $55. 
Dublin, N. H. 


1720 with pegs. A homely 
B.O. care of YANKEE, Inc., 


Enlarging, oil 
Sonn. 


ROLL developed 
coloring. COLONIAL, 


and printed 25¢. 
Box 483, Milford, ¢ 


\ 





Miscellaneous 





NEW HAMPSHIRE DAY OLD CHICKS. Money- 
back guarantee. George Sheldon, New Boston, N. H. 





SPRING and SUMMER SEMIN ARS in EXPERT 
BOOK HANDLING, conducted by Katharine Lord, at 
the Little Book House, Nantucket, Massachusetts. 
Thorough preparation for bookselling, collecting, as- 
sembling libraries. Individual instruction; limited en- 
rolment. Circular on request. 


RECLAIM YOUR FAMILY TREE, THOUSANDS 
trace their New England ancestry free through Hart- 
ford, Conn., Times Saturday Genealogical Edition. One 
year, $1. Subscribe. Interesting socially, historically 
valuable. 


HIGH GRADE PATCHWORK material, 4 pounds, 
$1.00 postpaid. Silks, 3 pounds, $1.00. Wool for rugs, 
3 pounds, $1.00 postpaid. Herpert F. BeLcHer, 105 
W. Ashland Street, Brockton, Mass. 


IF YOU collect Coins, Dolls, Stamps, ' 
profit, subscribe to Hob Bee magazine. 
Jay Curry, 171 Westminster Street, 
R.I. D507 


n eve vethione for 
$2.00 a year. 
Providence, 


WELL — WELL — WELL, it's an old old story but 
you'll never be satisfied until you have your own 
ARTESIAN WELL right in your own home. I dig ‘em 

highest references. BURTON A. WILLarp, Dublin, N. H. 
RAISE Mi MONEY fer: your - club, church, 
by selling my personalized stationery. 
commissions to agents. LESTER PUTNAM, 


class, society 
I allow liberal 
Antrim, N. H. 


COLORADO — C olorful Wild West - — vacation lends 
and industries. Any three questions answered. 25c. 
BERTON STRICKLAND, Longmont, Colorado. 


PRINTED ‘Pe oneal and Busiacs ss Stationery 
correct, inexpensive. Estimates, samples - 
HONESTY Press, Putney, Vermont. 


neat, 
free! 


WOODEN- Ww ORKS CLOC KS sepaired, bought, ‘sold. 
Other antiques. ALEXANDER G. Macomser, Ashland, 
Mass. 





Resorts 





GREEN SHADOWS 
A New England farmhouse at Hamburg, Conn. 
Near Old Lyme 
Comfortable steam heated rooms. Good food — real 
homemade bread and pastry. Reasonable rates. 
Open year ‘round 
VERMONT HIGHLAND HOMESTEADS 
Long range views. Miles of shaded bridle trails 
Brooks, Hunting, four near-by Golf Courses 


Lawrence & Wheeler Real Estate Corp. 
Springfield, Vermont 

The HOTEL “WELDON (fireproof) in Greenfield, 

Massachusetts makes a delightful stopping place at 

the start of the Mohawk Traii. Famous for its Sunday 

dinners (from $1.25). Unsurpassed skiing. Rooms, $2 

up. Write for booklet. J. Tennyson Seller, Mgr. 








Business 





PURE VERMONT MAPLE 
Sugar, Syrup, Sugar Cakes, Maple Cream. Vermont 
cured Cob Smoked Ham and Bacon. Write for price list. 
COLBURN & FALLON 
L. H. Harrington, Prop. Montpelier, Vt. 





Are you interested in obtaining information and items 
relating to your family history that is on record in 
Boston? We will copy any documents or genealogical 
items you desire at reasonable rates. 

OBINSON NEWS SERVICE 
15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
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-lOWNSEND,, 
" SOME TIMES 1 WONDER IF ITS Att worth wire ! 





